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PREFACH. 


To PARENTS AND GUARDIANS :— 


My preface will consist of a few plain words to those who have charge of the musical education of others, and who employ 
teachers and purchase instruments, music and musical books. And first with regard to instruments. It is a mistake to suppose 
that some worn or cheap affair will ‘‘do to begin with,” for—saying nothing about the musical enjoyment of player and 
listeners — strength and flexibility of fingers, and all the other things of execution depend upon practicing upon an instrument 
that has a good action; and the musical perceptions, together with expression and all other things of taste, depend upon having 


one that has a good quality of tone, and that can be easily kept in tune. 


With regard to a teacher, it is not always the one that can perform the best that can teach the best; though, all other things 
being equal, the one who can give a good musical example is to be preferred. But having secured a competent teacher, one who 
has the best interests of his pupils at heart, it is very unwise to bring such a pressure to bear upon him as will force him out of 
the course he knows to be best for the pupil, in order to gratify any love of display, either in the concert-room or parlor. It is 
not unreasonable that you should desire to enjoy as soon as possible the fruits of your expenditure and the labor of the pupil, 


and it is one object of this Curriculum to provide the means of doing so to a reasonable extent in a legitimate way. 
{ 


With regard to time for practice, it should not be when the pupil is exhausted with other studies or duties. Overworked 
people, young or old, can do nothing well; and it is probably better not to undertake the systematic study of music unless a 
sufficient amount of time can be given for practice when the pupil is fresh and vigorous. A prominent fault in this country is 
that our young people are required to take too many studies and spend too much time in school for their best growth. 


With regard to music to be played and sung, that only sbould be used which is correct and tasteful; and in respect to 
words, pure and unobjectionable. Sentiments of bad tendency, and that would not be tolerated in speech, sometimes conceal 
themselves and pass current in song. In instruction books the various lessons, pieces and exercises aneeeetn and vocal 
should cover ground enough to afford the means of cultivating all the powers of the pupil according to Ga. relative import 
not leaving the execution behind the reading and appreciation, nor vice versa; not making time and tune all, and mee | ae 
and good expression out of the question; and more important than all the rest, not cultivating a parrot-like & le of perf nee 
that ignores all knowledge of keys and harmonies, as well as general musical intelligence. ‘ oe eel. 


May I be ‘pardoned in closing for hinting at the importance of learning music rather for the benefit and pleasure it may be 
to others paan to feed and gratify vanity and self-love, since right views and corresponding motives on this subject. will ; fi 
toward keeping the pupil in the right course and practicing in the right way. ia 


GEO. F. ROOT. 
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TWO WAYS OF TEACHING. 


THERE are two ways of teaching; one shorter, and the other longer. 
The shorter is to tell alk things to the pupil; the longer is to have 
him find out all he can himself—or, the shorter is to do for the pupil 
what the longer would have him do for himself. That which is told 
or done by the teacher is not thus always made known to the pupil; 
that which he finds out and does himself always is. That which is 
told or done by the teacher does not-tax the powers of the pupil; that 
which he fiuds out and does himself, does tax them. That which does 
not tax the powers of the pupil, gives him no exercise, and causes no 
growth; that which taxes his powers rightly, both strengthens and 
expands them. That which taxes some of his powers and not others, 
produces deformity; that which taxes them all according to their 
need, tends tosymmetry. Things that exist in the nature of musical 
sounds, can be found out by well-guided investigation. Things that 
man has invented, must generally be told. Finding out and doing 
the things of music is primary in importance. Learning their names, 
signs, or descriptions, secondary. 

The first step in every case is to bring that which is to be taught 
to the perception of the pupil, and this, according to its nature—that 
which is to be perceived by the eye, to the eye; that which is to be 
perceived by the ear, to the ear, &c. Many things in music that are 
presented ard investigated early in the course, are only learned or 
acquired after long practice. Nevertheless, the success of this learn- 
ing or acquiring, depends much upon the first presentation. 


POSITION. 


Shall this b> presented to the eye of the pupil, or tohisear? This 
is decided by the nature of the thing—is it seen or heard? If seen, 
then it must be presented to the eye. This the teacher must present, 
and he does it by seating himself at the instrument in the right way, 
while the pupil’s attention is called to the position of body, arms, 
hands, &c. ‘he pupil does not acquire a good position by seeing it 
done ; that only comes after some days or weeks of practice on his 
part, with, perhaps, repeated examples and directions ; but the begin- 
ning has been made, and it has been made in accordance with the 
nature of the thing to be acquired. 


INTERVALS. 


How shall intervals be presented? As before, of course, according 
50 their nature. Is an interval something to the eye, or to the ear? 
(Keep in mind that we are speaking of the principal things, not the 
subordinate things or signs.) To the ear certainly, and must be pre- 
sented accordingly. By whom—the teacher or the pupil? The pupil, 
if he can, by all means, as the more of his own effort in that which he 
is learning, the better for him. Will he do it by your telling him to 
manifest an interval with his voice, or by the instrument ? Not unless 
he has previous knowledge on the subject, for he cannot be supposed 
to know what the word interval means, as applied to music, since that 
is an invention of man. Will he succeed any better if you point to 
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GXxPEANA TIONS: 


the sign of an interval (two notes or different degrees of the staff), 
and ask what its name is? Certainly not, and all because names and 
signs do not come first in the orderly and right presentation; and 
this brings us back to the thing itself and its presentation. I should 
simply ask the pupil to strike any two keys of the piano, one after the 
other, or together, and call his attention to the difference of highness 
or lowness between them (technically called pitch), and after some 
listening on his part, would say that that difference is called an interval. 
I would then ask him to manifest a larger interval; afterward asmaller, 
and at last the one produced by any two contiguous white keys, and 
this I would name a second. I would ask him to notice the sound of 
this second, when both tones are heard together, and also when heard, 
one after the other. I would then ask him to strike two (still keeping 
on the white keys), skipping over one key. When heard and exam- 
ined, I would name this interval a third. At the next, viz., striking 
two keys, between which were two others, he would readily give the 
name (fourth), and proceeding in a similar manner, I would introduce 
the fifth. These intervals I would have him play all over the piano; 
first with one hand, then with the other; sometimes upward, and 
sometimes downward. I would then tell him that he might count 
seconds, thirds, fourths, and fifths, on his hand; that from the thumb 
to the first finger might be considered a second, from thumb to second 
finger a third, from thumb to third finger a fourth, and from thumb 
to fourth finger a fifth; in short, from any finger or thumb to the. 
next a second, to the next but one a third, to the next but twoa 
fourth, and so on, either one way or the other. I would then ask 
him to play seconds anywhere on the piano, with seconds on the 
hand—that is, with the fingers, or thumb and finger that are a second 
apart—so thirds, fourths, and fifths, by their corresponding fingers, 
with each hand separately, reckoning the intervals, both upward and 
downward, all over the instrument, calling attention to their differ- 
ences, and to the different effect of the same interval when played 
high or low. All this would be training his musical perceptions, or 
ear as itis called, which is a part of the work of making an intelligent 
musician. I would have the pupil learn that the degrees of the staff 
may represent intervals—that is, that the difference between a line 
and the space next to it may stand for a second; between a line and 
the next line a third; between a line and the next space but one a 
fourth, and so on; or that the difference between a space and the 
next line to it stands for a second; between a space and the next 
space a third, &c. In short, from one degree of the staff to the next 
is a second; to the next but one a third; to the next but two a 
fourth, &e. 

There are two different systems of “fingering” in use in this country, 
viz.,the “American” and the “Foreign.” The American system makes 
use of the signs X 1 2 3 4; the cross indicating the thumb, 1, the 
index finger, &c. The Foreign system, 1 2 3 4 5, uses the figure 
1 to indicate the thumb, 2 the index finger, &c. It is desirable, even 
necessary, that teachers and pupils should be perfectly at home with 
both systems, as long as so much of the music of the present day is 
marked according to either one or the other, and sometimes both 
of them. 

I would here make a remark to my fellow teachers about the early 
and thorough study of intervals, and give some reasons for so doing. 


* 


4 


———————— 


The player who depends upon looking at the fingers to se ae 
right keys, labors under great disadvantages. Aside ees be bac 
appearance he makes bobbing his head about, first looking at 21s 
notes, then at one hand, then the other, he is liable to become con- 
fused by losing his place on the notes, and thus his time in the music. 
If, however, his hands can take care of themselves, and his eyes be 
free to watch the notes, he can not only observe all the notations, but 
can ook a little ahead of where he is playing, and thus be prepared 
tor what is coming. To do this, he must be familiar with intervals— 
not only that he may be able to tell them the instant he sees the 
notations representing them, but his fingers must be educated to 
make the proper extension or contraction to reach the keys that pro- 
duce them, without the aid of hiseyes. This is best accomplished by 
careful training from the very beginning. The pupil must learn to 
feel, rather than see, how far apart his fingers are—whether they rest 
upon contiguous keys, or upon those which are apart, and that in 
making intervals where the whole hand is moved, he may judge by 
the amount of motion how far his hand must go, just as he carries 1t 
to his mouth, forehead, or eyes, without seeing, and apparently with- 
out thought. 


METRONOME MARKS. 


An instrument called Muzrt’s Mrrronomg, is constructed so as 
to give exactly as many strokes in a minute as the number, against 
which the weight is placed, indicates. Thus, when a piece is marked 
f = 100, it means that one hundred quarter notes are to be played in 
a minute, or a quarter note for every beat of the metronome. By 
this you can tell the exact time that the author wishes his piece to 

o in. 

‘ In the absence of a metronome the following will answer as a sub- 
stitute. Take a piece of tape about two feet long; and at the distance 
of 48 inches from one end, make a mark and number it 160; at 5,3 
inches from the same end mark 152; at 53? inches, 144; at 6% inches, 
138 ; at 7 inches, 132; at 72 inches, 126; at 8} inches, 120; at 83 
inches, 115; at 94 inches, 112; at 108 inches, 108; at 114 inches, 104; 
at 123 inches, 100; at 134 inches, 96; at 143 inches, 92; at 16} inches, 
88; at 18 inches, 84; at 20 inches, 80. Then take a bullet or leaden 
weight (the exact size is not important), split it open, and place the 
end of the tape from which you first measured in the cleft, and fasten 
it together, with the end of the tape exactly in the centre of the 
weight. 
over the piece you are about to play, let the weight swing, and for 
every beat it makes, you will play one note of the kind placed over 
the piece ; for example, if above the piece you find as here, P = 104, 
take hold of the tape at those figures and set it swinging, and each 
vibration will give you the time of a quarter note. As the pupil 
cannot swing the weight and play too, it is expected to be used only 
to get a correct idea of the movement, and to start the counting 
aright. 


LONG AND SHORT LESSONS. 


My idea is that an average pupil who is beginning will learn one of 
these lessons in the ordinary practice of one day—he can skim over 
and learn the outside in less time; but. I mean so thorough a learning 
of it, that there shall not be a hesitation nor a mistake—indeed, so 
that it shall sound as though he couldn’t make a mistake. Have you 
ever noticed that some playing sounds all the time as if the player 
was Just going to break down, and you involuntarily draw a breath of 
relief when he gets safely through? Not only should the outside be 
thus pertect, bes the accent and dynamic expression should be in 
right places, and tasteful. Names of tones and intervals should con- 


stantly occur to the mind, and every position and movement should 

be as nearly correct as possible. Playing a lesson merely in time and 

tune, should be at least nearly accomplished before the teacher leaves 
Foreign Fingering, 


Then taking hold of the tape at the number that is marked | 


REMARKS AND EXPLANATIONS. 


ES 


the first giving of it, and this leads me to the very important mat 
ter of 


RIGHT AND PROGRESSIVE LESSONS. 


Lessons should be adapted to the states of the pupil, in the various 
stages of his advancement; at first not only easy of execution, but so 
constructed as to embody and express only simple musical ideas or 
feelings. You will often find in music that is easy cf execution, 
places that beginners do not like, and ought not to be expected to 
like, being only understood and appreciated, after considerable cul- 
ture. Take for example the matter of pedal harmony, which is found 
in much music for beginners. My experience is that it can only be 
appreciated and liked by persons who have studied and heard music 
for years, or at least those who have studied’many months. Then 
these right lessons should be so gradually progressive, that the pupil 
shall find in each one successively, that only an agreeable and reason- 
able tax upon his time and powers is required to learn and understand 
it thoroughly. Let me make two pictures. Number one. Note or 
word from pupil. “I haven’t learned my lesson; please excuse me ;” 
or, “please do not come to-day;” or if no such note is sent, pupil 
appears, looking anxious and discouraged—perhaps muttering, “I 
can’t play my lesson, I know.” Being seated, commences—all goes 
wrong —no proper conception of the music—no love for it—can 
neither execute nor understand it—or being energetic and desperate, 
dashes over it with many faults of omission and commission. Teacher 
annoyed and perplexed says to himssif, “ Now, I must either let this 
lesson go with the difficulties not half conquered. and so senda him on 
unprepared to meet the next; or I must keep him here until he is 
utterly disgusted with the whole subject—or, I must give up trying to 
keep him in the instruction book, and must spend half my time in 
music stores, selecting what is adapted to his state and attainments. 
Picture No. two. Pupil comes in—is evidently glad to see you—goes 
straight to the piano and plays his lesson tastefully and well. He 
has mastered it completely, and enjoys it thoroughly. You have 
nearly all the hour for the next lesson, which being adapted to the 
state of the pupil, is well started before the time is up. If at the 
house of the pupil, mother or sister comes in, and compliments you 
or the progress that is being made, and perhaps says that although 
the lessons are simple, they give a good deal of pleasure, and that 
there is very little difficulty in having the practice hours observed. I 
ful y believe that these pictures are real, and that number one shows 
the results of wrong lessons, either in quality or quantity, and number 
two of right ones. 


REVIEWING. 


I should have the pupil review in this part of the book about 
twenty lessons, dropping off old ones as he reviews new ones, but 
keeping about three pages in practice. If the lessons are well learned, 
this will be neither a long nor disagreeable task. I think for the 
present about one-eighth of the time allotted to practice should be 
given to the daily exercise of technics, and about one-eighth to 
reviewing. More than this will be required by and by. 


KEY NOTE. 


_ Before playing No. i5, I should play a strain in one part vhas 
includes tones enough to give a clear and full idea or feeling of the 
key of C (you can do this with seven tones, though it takes ‘eight to 
make a complete scale), perhaps like this : > 


a a a RE RE 


REMARKS AND 
ee ere ee Se 


Stopping on some other than the key-note. I would then say, does 
this sound well for a stopping place or ending? Is it a good home ? 
If the perceptions of the pupil are so dull that he does not object to 
D as a stopping place, I would repeat the example in various ways 
until he does object, for no one can bea musician without perceptions ; 
or, as 1s commonly said, “a musical ear,” sufficient for this. When 
the pupil fully feels that C is the satisfactory resting place or home, I 
should say that for that reason C is called the key-note of’such a 
strain. ‘To make this still more clear, it may be a good plan to play 
all over the piano, using only the white keys or the tones of the key 
of C, and still better to let the pupil do it. 


F SHARP. KEY NOTE G. SIGNATURE. 


I would now ask the pupil to strike the lower black key of each 
group of three black keys, and after his doing it would tell him that 
they are all named F sharp. I would then play a strain, using F 
sharp, instead of F, perhaps like this: 


cee opie ceetbene papi sect cessioaee 


I would then ask if C is the satisfactory resting place now. It is 
not difficult to lead the pupil from here to find out that G is the home 
or key-note, when F sharp is taken instead of F. This presenting the 
thing itself for the pupil’s investigation, makes him know it is a great 
deal better than ted/ing him, for example, that when there is one sharp 
the key-note is G; and when there is none, the key-note is C. We 
certainly should endeavor to make our pupils as intelligent as possible 
about the things they do; or, in other words, we should make them 
know as much as we can of the theory, science and art of each, and 
this is perhaps the most important and distinctive object of this 
Curriculum. If the pupil should say, why do you have any key-note 
but C—cannot any tune be played or sung so that the key-note will 
be C?—I should reply, some tunes sound a great deal better to be 
played or sung, so that the key-note will be G; and this is the only 
reason why such tones are sometimes used as make G the key-note. 
The pupil having received this truth, will, when playing or singing in 
the key of G, have some intelligent idea with regard to the F sharp, 
and will correct easily the mistakes that he will be sure to make at 
first, in trying to go to that tone, while looking on his book. I should 
now teach him that the character called a sharp, placed at the begin- 
ning of a piece of music, upon that degree of the staff which has 
hitherto stood for F, modities it, and all other lines or spaces standing 
for F,so that they now mean F sharp, and that the sharp so placed 
is called a signature or sign that the key-note is G; or, as is commonly 
said, it then becomes the signature of the key of G. Saying that the 


sharp at the beginning sharps all the F’s, although afterwards con- 


venient, does not seem to me to be at first so clear a statement. It 
may be proper here to say that the absence of any character of this 
kind is said to be the signature of the key of C. If the pupil should 
discover at {lis point that there are different kinds of seconds, thirds, 
&e., and should ask questions about them, I would simply say that 
there are such differences, but that we do not study about them at 


present. 


C SHARP. KEY NOTE D. 

At No. 23, I should ask the pupil to strike all the lower black keys 
of each group of two. These tones I should name C sharp. I should 
now play a strain of music, making use in it of F¥ and Cg, instead of 
F and C, perhaps like this: 


pa pea 
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I would then say to the pupil “If you do not like this for an ending, 
end it yourself;” which he might do either with the instrument or 
with his voice. He could hardly fail in this way to find out satisfac- 
torily what the key-note to a tune is, when F¥ and C¢ are used, in- 
stead of F and C. If all this is done without a book, so much the 
better ; then turning to the lesson, I would point out the way that the 
sharps are placed to make the staff represent the key of D, includ- 
ing the fact mentioned before, that every line or space of either staff 
usually representing F and C, are now made to represent F# and C¢, 
although the sharps are placed on but two of them in each staff. 


If the pupil should notice that there are no black keys on the piano 
between E and F, and B and ©, and should ask the reason for it, I 
should think this as good a place as any to tell him that the tones 
made by the white keys, although they succeed each other so pleas- 
antly (I should here illustrate by playing moderately up and down, 
one or two octaves), and seem to be so much alike as to the intervals 
between each two, are in point of fact quite different in this very 
respect; the interval produced by E and F, and also the one produced 
by B and C being but half as great as those produced by the other 
white keys—in fact that they are just like those which are produced 
by a black key, and the next white one. You notice, fellow-teacher, 
that I generally tell the pupil when the things to be learned are so 
simple or obvious that the investigating and finding out plan, is not 
necessary. But I ¢ed/ him here for exactly the opposite reason, viz.: 
because this difference in intervals is so hard for the beginner to per- 
ceive. If, however, you think differently, you have only to present 
the subject according to its nature, and let him investigate it. 


STEPS, AND HALF STEPS. 


I should add that although there are two kinds of seconds, we do 
not notice the fact, in speaking of them, but continue to call them all 
simply seconds, for the present, excepting on certain occasions, when 
the larger seconds are called steps, andthe smaller half-steps. It might 
be well here to ask the pupil to touch a succession of white keys, 
naming the intervals as he produces their steps or half-steps ; then do 
the same with the black and white. He will soon notice that from a 
black key to the next black one in the same group is a step, and that 


from any one to the very next, black or white, is always a half-step. 


G SHARP. KEY NOTE A. 
At 28,1 should introduce the new tone in the way already men- 
tioned; also the new key-note, and so in following keys. 


MANNER AT THE PIANO. 


It is the experience of every one, that he who excites your sympa- 
thies by appearing to labor very hard while playing, or who undergoes 
various unpleasant contortions of the features at the hard places, who 
moves his head, body, or arms unnecessarily, or who makes an undu- 
lating motion of the wrist, lifting the hand as though the ends of the 
fingers were sticking to the keys, as well as he who is rigid like a 
block of stone at the instrument, detracts much by these things from 
the pleasure and usefulness of his musical performances. I should, 
therefore, think it a part of my duty to see that the manner of my 
pupil at the piano is not ostentatious, but natural and graceful. 


PLAYING BY EAR, 


As it is called, is sometimes objected to; but I am inclined to think it 

an advantage, especially when connected with a regular course of 

musical study, for it strengthens the memory, and gives more freedom 

and naturalness to the expression; and last, but not least, it delivers 
| the pupil from the bondage of being always obliged to have his 
! “notes” when performing for the pleasure of others. 


ere 


REMARKS AND 


CADENCE TRANSPOSITION. 
At No. 71 I should tell the pupil that any little phrase that will 
ending, either to a section or a piece of music, 1s called 


make a good | 
I should then play or sing a little melody, perhaps like 


a Cadence. 


@ 


SS 


— 


[ would then give it again, beginning on B (which would make it 
the key of G), and would ask if it is the same tune. The answer 
being given, I would ask if it differs in any respect from the first. ii 
the pupil perceives that it does differ in respect to pitech—that it 1s 
the same tune, only higher in one case than in the other—I should say 
that the process of performing the same piece ata different pitch 1s 
ealled transposition, and I should try very hard to impress him with the 
idea that to transpose well, is one of the most useful and elegant 
accomplishments of the musician; and to you, fellow-teachers, I would 
say, that if this matter is well followed up from this simple beginning, 
there is no doubt of its success. It may, however, be best for you to 
get your pupil to transpose other phrases or short simple melodies 
beside these, and I would try to have him perceive how pleasant this 
change is from the key in which he is playing to the one which is a 
fifth or fourth from it. 

At No. 86 the dotted quarter occupies. one part anda half of the 
measure. It is usually difficult to get right the note which follows 
this dotted quarter, and which must come in on the last half. of one 
part of the measure. My idea is that it should rather be fe/¢ than 
calculated, and I have made some preparation in the lesson for this 
result, as you will see. Some device lke counting one and two, and 
one and two, &c., may sometimes be necessary; but I should prefer 
to accomplish the object by getting the right idea of the sound in the 
mind; and here let me say that 


KEEPING TiME 


Is an interior operation. If the pupil thinks too fast, the counts or 
hand will go too fast. They are, like the hands of a clock, but out- 
ward indexes of the controlling power; therefore, | should try to 
have my pupils feed the right time, using the hands or counts as regu- 
lators, and to aid, perhaps, in keeping the place in the music. 


HARMONY. THE COMMON CHORD. 
Before playing No. 137 I should say, give me middle C. Now the 


tone which is a third above it; now that which is a fifth above it; and 


lastly, that which is an eighth above it. Now combine 
these tones and give them together with one hand—if 

the hand is large enough; I would then say, “Any tone —2— 
combined with those that are third, fifth, and eighth above it “make 
when heard together, what is called the common chord. As these 
tones are reckoned from C, the chord made by them is said to be the 
common chord of ©. Play all the common chords of GO that you can 
find on the piano; that is, take every C in succession for the lower 
tone of a common chord (excepting, of course, the upper C). Which 
chords sound best: those in the lower, upper or medium octaves of the 
instrument? J would then say that the tones of chords are also named 
with the names of numbers—that the tone from which you reckon is 
called one, the next above three, the next five, and the next eicht or 
one. I would add that in harmony eight and one are often spoken 
of as the same thing, and that three in one octave is three is the 
next, &e.—to illustrate, in this common chord of C every C on the 
instrument is one or eight, every E three, and every G five. It may 
now be weil to have the pupil understand that ‘the letter names 
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| This is the second position. 


EXPLANATIONS 


describe the abstract or absolute pitch of tones, while the numeral 
names describe tones as connected or related with each other in 


families, as scales and chords. ‘f 
Now take G and play with it the tones which are a third, fifth, and 


eighth above it, and so make the common chord of G. ae 
Play every common chord of G. We might now make | ——=2 =] 
a common chord with F for one; but this is perhaps 

enough to illustrate the fact that the common chord can be made at 
any pitch. The pupil by this time may have inferred that any pos: 
sible combination of the tones C, E, G, C, can make only the common 
chord of ©; but he would not be likely to know that some of these 
combinations are described by the terms, first position, second posi- 
tion, and third position; and tuis I would proceed to introduce. 


>. 


POSITIONS. 


Play the common chord of C with one in the left hand, and three, 
five and eight in the right. When the combination of these tones is 
such that eight (for one) is the highest, the chord is said to be in its 
first position. Now play it so that E or three will be the highest. 
Now play it so that five will be the high- 
est his is the third position. The lower note or base may be kept 
one in all these positions. Now play No. 187. If the hand is too 
small the one need not be doubled in the base. 

I should endeavor to make clear the important fact, that each tone 
in these lessons is named in three different ways, and for three differ- 
ent purposes. For example, the first tone in the base has one name 
for its pitch, another for its place in the key, and another for its place 
in the chord. It is Gas to its pitch; it is five as to its place in the 
key or scale of C, and it is one as to its place in the common chord 
of G. (I would draw this from the pupil by questions rather than 
tell him, if possible.) 


TONIC AND DOMINANT. 


At 140 I should say, one in a key or scale is in harmony called the 
tonic of that key, and five is called the dominant. A chord formed on 
one is therefore called a tonic chord, and a chord formed on five, is 
called a dominant chord. It is, however, very common to say, “Tonic” 
and “Dominant,” when we mean the chord formed on those tones. I 
think the arm should be not much lifted in playing chords, unless 
they are to be quite loud. 


SUBDOMINANT. 


Four in a key is called the subdominant, and the chord on four is 
the subdominant chord. I should observe the directions printed over 
the lesson, which would be all that is needful in introducing this chord. 


VOICE CULTURE FOR SINGING. 


While I would not underrate the usefulness and general importance 
of the study of Physiology, I do not suppose it necessary to know the 
forms and names of the muscles and other organs of the fingers, 
hands and arms, in order to play upon the piano or violin; nor of the 
lips to play upon the trumpet or flute; nor of any other part of the 
body in order to walk or dance. As might be inferred, I do not sup- 
pose 1t necessary to know the anatomy of the throat in order to sing; 
still it is interesting to know something of the way that the voice is 
produced, and of the organs that have to do with singing; and it is 
convenient to know some of their names. I therefore append briefly. 
some information that I have obtained on this subject ; and first, . 


THE LUNGS, 


Something like sponges, that may be distended or compressed at 


— 


REMARKS AND EXPLANATIONS. 
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pleasure, by filling their cells with air and breathing it out again; 
second, 


THE MUSCLES, 


Abdominal and intercostal, under and at the sides of the lungs, that 
do the work of distending and compressing; third, 


THE WINDPIPE, OR TRACHEA, 


That goes from the lungs to the mouth; fourth, 


THE LARYNX, 


pee holds the most imporiant part of the vocal apparatus; fifth and 
sixth, 


THE PHARYNX AND MOUTH, 


Of those important organs referrea to in the larynx (the outer 
projection of the larynx is called the “Adam’s apple ”’); the first are 
two muscles which come together something like lips, and which may 
be opened or shut at pleasure. These muscles are called the “vocal 
chords,” and the opening they make, “the glottis.” Tones are pro- 
duced by forcing the breath between these two lips, when they 
are near together, and thus making them vibrate. If the tone 
could be heard just as -it comes from the glottis, without any 
mouth or other cavity to resound in, it would probably be any- 
thing but agreeable; but fortunately it passes into a small cavity 
called the pharynx, where it receives its musical quality; then 
into a larger one called the mouth, where it is perfected, and where 
it may be formed iygto words. The pharynx (which may be seen 
above the roots of the tongue at the top of the throat) being a 
flexible cavity, may be distended or contracted.at pleasure, and the 
different qualities of tone—as expressive of the different emotions— 
joy, sorrow, &c., depend wholly upon the right distension or contrac- 
tion of this organ. 

It is not possible to show so definitely here how I would teach 
singing as playing, because there is so much greater difference in 
voices than in fingers; nor is it possible to write lessons so exactly 
suited to all for the same reason. 


DELIVERY OF THE VOICE. 

I would see first what defect there may be in the giving out or 
delivery of the voice. For this I would use the syllables, do, re, 
mi, &c., or “ah,” (Mr. Bassini’s word “sca,” pronounced scah, is also 
excellent), and would have the pupil sustain each tone with delibera- 
tion. The principle obstacles that I have found to giving out or 
delivering the tone well, are, closing too much the lips and teeta, 
raising or bulging the tongue in the mouth, and drawing it backward 
and upward into the throat. I should not now speak of other diffi- 
eulties that I might discover, on the principle of “one thing at a 


Sime.” 
TAKING BREATH. 


I would ask the pupil to take a full breath, by making the muscles, 
which are at the sides of the lungs and over the ribs, distend, and at 
the same time draw in and up the muscles under the lungs, as if he 
were trying to make himself as small as possible around the waist. 
When the lungs are thus filled, they seem to press upward, and to be 
fullest and most distended at the top, which is the best possible 
position for managing the breath, and for giving the singer confidence 
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that it will not give out. This latter condition is, however, not fully 
attained, unless the 


USE OF THE BREATH 


In singing be in the right way, and that includes the two following 
important things, viz.: making use of as little breath as possible, and 
holding the abdominal muscles firmly in their drawn in position 
When the pupil gets well started in this subject of breathing, } 
should touch upon the subject of 


VOWEL SOUNDS. 


If practicing with “ah,” I should see that it is not “au,” or like 
the vowel sound in the word “learn;” but like that of the first syllable 
in “father.” If using the syllables, do, re, mi, I should try to have 
each one exact and pure in its pronunciation. It is necessary that 
nearly all the important points about singing should be brought in 
and understood early, as nothing will sound well if one of them is 
wrong. Of course the pupil will not get them all right at once, but 
he will make a beginning, and will have something to work for. 


FORM OF TONE. 


The Pharynx may be distended so as to make the voice large and 
hollow, or it may be contracted so as to make it thin, and even sharp; 
but that in the practice of these exercises, it is best neither to distend 
nor contract the pharynx, and so not let the tone be either on the 
one side or the other. If the pupil says that his voice does not seem 
to mean anything produced in that way, I should tell him that there 
is nothing here for it to mean; that all we want now isa full, natural, 
simple utterance of these tones, correct in pitch, and exact in the pro- 
nunciation of the syllables applied to them. I should be very oareful 
here, and always, to keep the pupil from striking under the pitch of 
the tone he is to sing, and then slide up it. 


ARPEGGIOS—-MELODY MADE OF CHORDS. 


Before playing this lesson I should say, play the common chord of 
C, with the right hand. Now play these tones one after another, in 
any order you please, as 


—- 
= 


: or 


or—# 
= ase oe eess 


This playing the tones of a chord one after another, makes what is 
called an arpeggio of the chord. Make an arpeggio of the common 
chord of G. Of F. After going over the lesson two or three times, I 
would say, the part you play here while singing is called an accom- 
paniment. 


= 


PASSING NOTES. 

Before playing No.1501 would ask the pupil to play the common 
chord of C, and at the same time sing the tone D—holding the tone 
and striking the chord three or four times. This he would find un- 
pleasant, because D does not belong to the chord of C. I would then 
ask him to play and hold the same chord, and sing from C to G, about 
as fast as quarter notes usually go. Now he would find the D and F 
not unpleasant, although neither belong to the chord he is playing, and 
so would bring out the fact that you may play or sing pleasantly, tones 
that do not belong to the chord that accompanies, if you do not dwell 
too long upon them, and these tones I would name passing notes. 
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Some pupils need. to practice with syllables to improve their articula- 


tion. This I regard their most important use. 


ACCOMPANYING. 


At No. 149 I would ask the pupil to strike in one chord the tones of 
the first and second measures. He would find himself making the 
common chord of C. I would then ask him to make into a chord the 
arpeggio in the third measure. He would find this the chord of F. 
After going through in this way, I would ask him to make an accom- 
paniment to this lesson, by putting into chords with a base, the arpeg- 
gios it is composed of. 

I would have the pupil accompany with different positions of the 
chords. For example, sometimes accompanying the first and second 
measures with the first position of the chord of C, as in the previous 
lesson, and sometimes with the second position, and sometimes the 
third, singing, of course, the same melody. We might tell the prpil 
here, or even before this, that the part in a piece of music that is the 
most tuneful, and that the ear catches most readily, is called “the 


melody.” 


PHRASING. 


To illustrate this subject at No. 150, I would read some sentence 
without observing the marks of punctuation; stopping for breath 
where there should be no pause, sometimes even between the syllables 
of a word. ‘This would be sure to injure if not to destroy the sense 
and meaning of the sentence. I would then say that singing through 
rests, and taking breath or in other ways making stops when there 
should be none, produces analagous unpleasant results in music. For 
this reason good management of the breath, and the ability to phrase 
well, are important things for the musician to acquire. If necessary 
to a more clear showing of. this subject, a familiar melody might be 
taken, and the unpleasant effects of wrong phrases manifested by the 
process referred to. 


QUALITIES OF TONE. 


Before practicing No. 153 I would say, all persons who have the 
capacity to experience the different kinds or grades of joy and sorrow, 
fear, reverence, awe, &c., have the organs and powers for giving them 
exact and true expression, and the different sounds of the voice that 
are used for this purpose are technically called qualities of tone. The 
pharynx is the organ by which the qualities of tone are principally 
made, and when guided by a right understanding of this subject, and 
accustomed to be shaped into the right form to express the emotions 
of the singer, becomes wonderfully sensitive to every shade of feeling. 
Some singers seem to adjust the pharynx to produce one quality of 
tone, and this they never vary, except to make it louder and softer. 
If a base, he distends the pharynx perhaps, so that he may get the 
large or deep quality that he delights in, and this prevails, whatever 
may be the subject of his song. Such a person seems always to be 
thinking of his voice, instead of what he is singing about, and of 
course never gives a true expression, excepting 
to that quality. Others have preferences for other qualities, and their 


performances are liable to similar objections, but this one will serve 
for illustratio 


WORDS FOR SINGING. 


I should continue here by saying, that words to be good for singing 
must be of a kind to excite emotion; that those which are addressed 
to the head rather than to the heart, are not fit for music. I would 
further say that some words are calculated to excite strongly, either 
the joyful feelings on the bright side, or the sad ones on the dark side, 


or modifications of them, such as boldness, grandeur, reverence, &c.. 
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to words that belong | 
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while others are suited to excite the more quiet emotions—such as 
are near the line between the bright and the dark. The songs of these 
“ summer scenes,” are of this kind, though they all keep on the bright 
side of the line. I should try to check such tendencies as the pupil 
might have while singing them, either to distend the pharynx too 
much, and so produce too dark a tone, or to contract it too much, and 
so err on the other side. Itshould here be said that when the pharynx 
distends, the larynx should descend, and vice versa. By observing 
the outer projection of the larynx, while gradually changing from a 
bright tone to a somber one, it can be known whether this is so. Dis- 
tending the pharynx and raising the larynx at the same time, shows 
the tone to be produced in an injurious manner. : 

I should endeavor to have the pupil perceive the true correspond- 
ence that exists in the nature of things between a certain emotion 
and the kind of sownd or quality of tone which is its natural expres- 
sion. This might be illustrated, if necessary, by calling to his mind 
the kind of tone that would naturally be made use of in speaking under 
different circumstances; for example, suppose any one deeply impressed 
and excited by the sublimity of the Falls of Niagara, were to utter some 
exclamation while gazing upon them, such as “how grand!” “how 
sublime!” and you were to analyze, you would find that the quality of 
tone in which these words were uttered would be exactly correspondent 
to the emotion that caused them, and the pharynx would be properly 
distended to produce this result. 

Let this same person look upon a little brook, rippling and dancing 
down the hill-side, and with real pleasure say, “how pretty,” the voice 
will be thinner, and the pharynx more contracted, for the quality of 
tone will be exactly correspondent to the emotion which is experienced. 
How unfortunate that in so much singing this naturalness is thrown 
off, and words are compelled to be united to qualities of tone that they 
have no affinity for, while true and correspondent companions are rent 
asunder, as, for example, the rich, deep voice, already alluded to, 
whose quality of tone is always suited to louder or softer expression of 
the grand or somber—let him sing of flowers or the happiness of child- 
ren, or any of those bright things which give us delight, and while the 
words may say they are bright and beautiful, the tone will say they are 
ponderous, somber, or dark; or it may be that while the words are 
suited to win, the quality of tone commands. You will notice that the 
pleasure derived from such a performance is in the voice abstractly, or 
in the tune, and not in the higher thing, viz.: the subject of the song. 
There can be only pain when one hears the words and knows their 
meaning, and desires to be moved by their true expression, and it is 
not given. If the pupil says, ought I not to sing always with the 
pleasantest tone that I can produce, I should say no—the tone that 
corresponds to, and expresses grief is not so pleasant as the one that 


expresses joy, and yet it should always be used where grief is to be 


expressed. 

It is proper here to say that examples from the teacher, by singing 
words with right and wrong qualities of tone, are usually of great use 
to the pupil. When words for music take the form of description in 
order to excite emotion, the singer should let the imagination bring 
the scene to his mind, and thus come under its influence as far as he 
can. It is probably understood that I would not advise any one to 
come under the influence of words that excite low, coarse, or impure 
emotions, even though the tune to which they are set may be beautiful 
and attractive, for that would be something like seeking the compan 
ionship of an evil person, because he is dressed in fine clothes. 


THOROUGH BASE. 


At No. 223, I should simply tell the pupil that he is to fill out the 
chords, the base and treble being to show, in each case, what chord 
and what position is to be played. The figure 7 denotes the chord of 
the seventh; all the rest are common chords. In tunes for voices the 
highest part is called treble, and the lowest base. The part next 


above the base is called tenor, and the part just below the treble is 
called alto. 
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When printing was not so easy, and thorough base more in use, it 
was the custom for composers of vocal music, especially church music, 
to give the accompanying organist a base, simply with the figures 
indicating the chord, written over or under it; this saved him some 
trouble in copying, and was, perhaps, easier for the organist than play- 
ing from all the parts. Playing from all the parts is called “ playing 
from the score.” Playing through the base, or thorough base, as it is 
commonly called, I do not regard as very important, but as it renders 
the pupil more familiar with chords, and takes but little room, I 
‘nsert it. In such lessons as No, 237, I would have the pupil answer 
questions about key, kind of time, chord, passing notes, &e. 


INVERSIONS OF CHORDS. 


Before turning to No. 256, I would say, (after reminding the pupil 
that one and eight in harmony are regarded as the same thing.) 

Play the three tones that really make the common chord of ©, with 
one for the lowest or base as usual; now play the same chord, but 
instead of having one for the lowest or base, as heretofore, let us have 
three, and let one go up into one of the other parts. Now let five be 
the base, and let three go up. These are called inversions of the 
chord—when three is the base, the first inversion, and when five is 
the base, the second inversion. The propriety of the name inver- 
sion, may be seen in the fact that the lowest becomes highest, and 
the highest lowest, &c. 


THE CHORD OF THE NINTH. 


Play the chord of the seventh of G with seven the highest: now 
add nine, (A). This is called the chord of the ninth, and is, as it were, 
made by adding to the chord of the seventh, and is always a dominant 
chord. (There may be no objection to saying here that there are 
other kinds of chords of both seventh and ninth that do not occur in 
the dominant, but that we do not use them for the present.) 


MODULATION. 


Before playing No. 309 I should say, play the direct common chord 
of the tonic in the key of OC, either position. Now play the direct 
common chord of the dominant, choosing a position that will cause as 
little movement of the upper part as possible in going from one chord 
to the other. I would have these two chords played alternately until 
the pupil feels fully that he is in the key of C, and then would say, 
while playing the chord of G (which is now dominant) you may make 
up your mind to consider it a tonic chord, and as such may follow it 
with the chord of D, which is the dominant in the key of G, and so 
pass from the key of C pleasantly to the key of G. 

After playing tonic and dominant until you feel that you are in the 
key of G, should you wish to return to the key of C, you may do so 
by making the chord of G (now tonic) a dominant chord. If you 
vish to make sure that it is a dominant chord, I should advise you to 
yut a seventh in it, as our chord of the seventh is always a dominant 
thord. This kind of going from one key to another is called modula- 
tion. The tone in the key of G that does not belong to the key of C 
s, of course, the means by which the modulation is made to the key 
of G, and the tone which belongs to the key of C, and not to the key 
of G, is the means by which you go pleasantly back again, and both 

alled tones of modulation. 
alii No. 323 it oi be seen that a modulation takes place to the key 
of F by means of the tone B-flat. It will also be seen that some 
accidentals occur which do not cause modulation or change of key, 
but are merely passing notes. If the teacher chooses to introduce 
these new things, according to the finding out plan, so much the bet- 
ter, but it is not necessary here, 
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HARMONIC AND MELODIC MINOR SCALES. 

There are several kinds of minor scales, of which, however, these 
two are mostly used. The one ascending and descending differ- 
ently is called the melodic minor scale, and the other (the one 
we have introduced) the harmonic minor scale. I should have 
the pupil examine the intervals of the melodic, and I should ask 
him such questions as would help him to a clear understanding of 
both. 

Perhaps it may here be seen that the reason why G# is not made a 
signature of the key of A minor, is that G is atone that belongs regu- 
larly to one of the minor scales, and consequently has as much right 
to be in the signature as G#, using the term signature in its broadest 
sense, viz.: such an adjustment of the staff as makes it stand for a 
certain key. 


RELATIVE KEYS. 


It may as well be said here that each signature in music is the sign 
of two keys; a major key and a minor key, and that these are said to 
be related to each other. 
be the relative minor of the key of U major, and vice versa, both havy- 
ing the same signature (natural). The key of G major and the key 
of E minor, are similarly related, both having for signature one 
sharp, &c. Iam led here by the remark of a friend to say a few words 
about 


TECHNICAL TERMS. 


For naming different things and operations in sciences, arts, and 
occupations, words are often taken from their ordinary uses, and a 
Specitic or technical meaning given to them, For example, the little 
iron or brass instrument into which the printer first puts the type as 
he prepares this work for publication, is called a stick, and the opera 
tion of setting the type is called composition. It would be absurd to 
say that these words are not appropriate, because their usual meanings 
are so different.. When we say that one key in music 13 no more 
natural than another, we use the word natural, according to its com- 
mon signification ; bus when we say that the signature to the key of C 
raajor is nutural ; or when we speak of the musical character that bears 
this name, we have nothing whatever to do with the naturalness of the 
one nor the other, but refer wholly to the technical meanirg of the 
words, just as printers when using the words stick and composition 
have no thought of a piece of wood, nor of the literary or musical work 
which is called composition. Though you cannot take a hulf-step 
when you are walking, nor give a half-tone when you are singing, you 
do not thereby hinder, in the least, the use of those words as techni- 
cal terms. Some of the words used as technical terms have meanings 
that are very similar in their different uses, and so seem quite appro- 
priate, while in others there seems to be no similarity nor appropri- 
ateness, and we should perhaps wonder why they were chosen, if it 
was a matter of much importance. 


TONIC DOMINANT AND SUBDOMINANT IN THE MINOR. 
* 

Each minor key has its own scales, chords and harmonies, on the 
same general plan as the major, though producing very different 
musical effects; and at the proper time I should make sure by ques- 
tioning, and other means, that the pupil understands these relations 
as well in the minor as in the major. By the time the pupil has 
reached page 128, if he has done his work well, he will have become 
well grounded in the things which this time going through is intended 
to teach, and besides, will have improved in reading, execution, and 
taste. By this time your plan, fellow teacher, is probably fixed. Ifit 
is thorough—if no lesson is left until it is so well learned that the pupil 
@an play it easily, surely, and gracefully under any circumstances, if 


For example the key of A minor is said to ~ 
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the singing, especially that which relates to qualities of tone, is well 
understood and practiced, if reasons for all things are so clear that 
everything is viewed in rational light, if reviews are well made, and 
the whole work well balanced, then I am sure the pleasant picture 
drawn a few pages back, is, in your case, realized. 

After preparing the pupil to practice No. 371, I would try to have 
him understand, for example, that the three first chords in this lesson 
are, in harmony, but different forms of the same chord, one being the 
same tone in each, and that we play the chord of whatever is one, 
consequently not always the chord of the written base, that being some- 
times three, sometimes five, and sometimes seven. I would also have 
him understand that in order to know what chord to play, we must 
know where one is, and that this is found out by the figure or figures ; 
the base being three when the figure 6 is under it, five when ¢, &c. 
A few questions adapted to the state of the pupil, in addition to what is 
printed with the lessons, especially after they have been played a few 
times, will render everything about this not very intricate matter, 
sufficiently clear. 


SCALES BY HEART. 


Need I say a word here, fellow-teacher, about the paramount im- 
portance of having our pupils now know all the scales and their 
fingering By HEART? | certainly should, as soon as possible, hear all 
scale practice without the book. Although these models occupy but 
little room here, they will, if rightly practiced, occupy an important 
pluce ia the time and interest of the pupil for many weeks. This is 
the case in this book with many lessons that look simple and occupy 
but little space. 


CADENZA. 


It happens sometimes, both in playing and singing, that the 
rhythmic equality of a piece of music is broken into by a flight of 
tones (generally either just before a closing cadence, or between 
sections), that serves either as a graceful flourish or a connecting 
chain, and is subject to no other rhythmic law than the taste of the 
performer, not Seing usually marked into measures. This is called a 


cadenza, and is usually written in smaller notes. The piece seems to 
stop, while the cadenza steps in and gives its performance, and then 
resumes its movement. An appropriate cadenza, well performed gives 
much pleasure to musicians. 


THE GRAND PRACTICE OF THE SCALES. 


At page 158 I should much have liked to print all the scales here te 
be practiced, but it would have taken twenty-four pages, and would, at 
the same time, have deprived the pupil of the great advantage of 
exercising his own powers in transposition, neither of which, fellow- 
teacher, could we afford. I well know, that even with all the scales 
and their fingering by heart, our pupils here have a great work to do; 
one that will occupy a part of each day for months—certainly many 
weeks. Especially will this be the case if each model is accented in 
the four ways given on page 150, and so practiced in every key. 


EMBELLISHMENTS. 


It is only necessary to add that all ornaments or embellishments 
depend for their success not only upon being well chosen and neatly 
executed, but upona certain good judgment and taste in making them 
faster or slower, according to circumstances. There can be no substi- 
tute for the living example in acquiring these and many other things 
in music. Pupils cannot guess at good style; they must hear it both 
from us and good public performers, as opportunity may offer. 

In conclusion, let me say to you, fellow-teacher, that an instruction 
book is properly preparatory, and should be, as it were, a gate which 
admits the pupil to the extensive and beautiful fields wherein are 
found the choice Howers and gems of the greater masters. The book 
that tries to be both the gate and the field must fail in both, as the 
principle of true progression does not admit of reaching the latter 
within the limits which every instruction book must have. When the 
pupil has finished this book rightly, he will not be in the field, but the 
gate will be open, and he will have already gathered some of the little 
flowers at its threshold. 

G. F. R. 
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EXACT PITCH NAMES. 


The following diagram shows the exact naming of pitches, as large, small, once-marked, twice-marked, three times.marked, &c. 


DIAGRAM. 


[ compass OF SEVEN-OCTAVE PIANO. 


Bee ‘‘Tone,’’ in Glossary, 


[ SOPRANO. 


MEZZO SOPRANO, 


CONTRALTO. 
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GLOSSARY. 


ABBREVIATION, besides its usual meaning as applied to musical 
terms, ‘t is the name of a character that indicates the repetition 
of the previous group or measure. It is made thus: =, or simply 
of short lines 5 corresponding to the dashes on the notes of the 
group to be repeated. 

ACCELERANDO, or ACCEL ., gradually faster. 

ACCENT, more force on the tones of certain parts of the measure. 
Natural accent, in double and triple measure, more force on the first 
part; in quadruple measure, on the first and third parts; in sextuple 
-Ineasure, on the first and fourth parts. Accent of Syncopation, more 
force where the syncopated tone commences. Accent of the legato 
mark, when the legato mark includes but two or three short notes, 
more force on the first, whatever may be the part of the measure on 
which it occurs. Accents are indicated at the pleasure of the com- 
poser by these signs = placed over or under notes. Strong and 
sudden accents are indicated by Forzanpo and its abbreviations. 

ACCIDENTAL, a sharp, flat, or natural, used elsewhere than in the 
signature. 

ADAGIO, a very slow movement. 

AD LIBITUM, or AD LIB., or A PIACEREH, at pleasure 
indicating a slower movement. 

AFFETTUOSO, or AFFET., with tenderness and pathos. 

AGITATO, in an agitated manner. : 

ATR, a term often applied to the principal melody in a composition. 

AL, to the ; as al segno, to the sign. 

ALLA, in the style of ; as alla capella, in the church style. 

ALLEGRETTO, somewhat cheerful, but not so quick as allegro. 

ALLEGRO, quick, lively. 

AMOROSO, or CON AMORE, affectionately, tenderly. 

ANDANTE, a rather slow movement, usually in gentle and flowing style. 

ANDANTINO, a little faster than andante, but in similar style. 

ANIMATO, animated. 

APPOGGIATURA, a small note which, not being provided with a 
regular place in the measure as other notes are, indicates a tone that 
takes the time of its performance from one of its neighbors. 

ARPEGGIO, the tones cf a chord performed one after another. 

ASSAI, very ; as adlegro assai, very quick. 

A TEMPO, in time, used after a change in the movement, to indicate the 
original time. 

AUGMENTED FIFTH, a fifth consisting of four steps. 

\UGMENTED SECOND, a second consisting of a step and a half. 

\UGMENTED SIXTH, a sixth consisting of five steps. 

UTHENTIC CADENCE. See Canence. 

‘ARS, vertical lines across the staff used to divide it into the little por- 
tions which are the signs of measures, and which are, for brevity, 
usually called measures. A bar is sometimes also placed in vocal 
music at the end of each line of the poetry, and a double bar is always 
ustu at the close of a piece of music, and sometimes at the close of 


usually 


a section. mS, 
BARITONE, a male voice which as to its compass is intermediate 


between base and tenor. 
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BEN, well; as ben marcato, well marked. 

BIS, a word which, written over a phrase, indicates that it is te be per- 
formed twice. 

BRACE, a character used to connect the staves upon which the different 
parts of the same tune are represented. 

CADENCE, the last two or three tones or chords of a section or piece 
of music. Half cadence, the ending of a section on the dominant. 

Plagal cadence, a cadence in which the last chord but one is 

subdominant. Authentic cadence, in which the last chord but one 
is dominant. 

CADENZA, a phrase or strain of music usually rapid and florid, irtro- 
duced at certain places in certain kinds of music. The rhythmic 
movement of the piece usually stops for its performance, and it is 
generally represented without bars and in small notes. 

CANTABILE, a term indicating a singing and graceful style. 

CHORD, three or more different tones given together. 

CHORD OF THE NINTH, a tone and its third, fifth, seventh and 

The chord of the dominant ninth has a major third, perfect 

All other chords of the ninth 
are produced by different inversions or positions of these here named. 

CHORD OF THE SEVENTH, a tone and its third, fifth and seventh. 
The chord of the dominant seventh has a major third, perfect fifth 
and minor seventh. The chord of the diminished seventh has a minor 
third, imperfect fifth and diminished seventh. Another chord of the 
seventh considerably used, has a minor third, perfect fifth and minor 


ninth. 
fifth, minor seventh, and major ninth, 


seventh, 
CHROMATIC SCALE. 
CLEFS, characters used to make the staff indicate the absolute pitch of 


See Scate. 


tones. These two = — called respectively the treble clef 


and the base clef, are most commonly used. It may be said of clefs 

that their use has reference to the employment of as few added 

degrees as possible. It should also be said that when the treble clef 

is used in vocal music for the part called tenor, it makes the staff 

indicate a pitch an octave lower than when used in any other way. 
CODA, a second or added ending. 


,COMMODO, composedly, quietly. 


COMMON CHORD, a tone and its third and fifth, The major common 
chord has a major third and perfect fifth, the minor common chord 
has a minor third and perfect fifth, and the imperfect common chord 
has a minor third and imperfect fifth. 

CON, with ; as con fuoco, with fire. 

DA CAPO, from the beginning, literally, from head, 

DAL, from the ; as Dal Segno, from the sign. 

DIATONIC, a term describing any succession or combination of tones in 
any key in which no chromatic tones are found, 

DIMINISHED FOURTH, a fourth consisting of one step and two half 
steps. 

DIMINISHED SEVENTH, a seventh consisting of three steps and 
three half steps. 

DIMINISHED THIRD, a third consisting of two half steps. 
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DISSONANT, a name applied to either of the chords of the seventh and 
ninth, and by some to the second inversion of the common chord ; 
also to certain intervals. 

DOLCE, DOL., or DOLCEMENTE, sweetly. 

DOLENTE, or CON DOLORE, sadly, sorrowfully. 

DOMINANT, the name in harmony sometimes given to five of a diatonic 
scale. 

DOT, see definition of note. 

DYNAMICS, the name of the department in music that treats of the 
power of sounds, The following are the names and signs of the 


principal things included in it: Pianissimo, (pp) very soft ; piano, 


forte, (f') loud ; fortissimo, (77) 


crescendo, (eres. or —<) increase ; diminuendo, (dim. 
forzando, (fz. or =) a sudden, 


(p) soft ; mezzo, (m) medium ; 
very loud ; 
or >— ) diminish ; —<> swell ; 
short, loud tone. 

ESPRESSIV0O, or 

CON ESPRESSIONE, 

K, and ; as dim. e ritard, diminish and retard. 

EIGHTH, the interval made by a tone and the next but six to it in the 


order of a diatonic scale. 


} with expression. 


TUDE, the name of a certain kind of composition. 

FALSETTO, the name given to that register of the voice which is above 
the chest. 

FIFTH, the interval made by a tone and the next but three to it in the 
order of a diatonic scale. 

FINE, end, finis. 

FLAT, the name of a mieten (?) that is used to make a line or space 
of the staff indicate a pitch a half step lower than it would if there 
were no character but the clef upon it: When the flat is used as a 
signature its power is more extended than when used as an accidental. 

FORZANDO, ( fz.) in piano music a strong accent ; in singing a strong 
accent on tne first part of a tone followed by a sudden diminuendo to 
a less degree of force. 

FOURTH, the interval made by a tone and the next but two to it in the 
order of a diatonic scale. 

FUNDAMENTAL BASE, the place that one of a chord would occupy 
were it in the base. 

FUOCO. See con. 

GAIO, Gai, gaimento, gaily. 

GALOP, the name given to a lively kind of music, usually in double 
measure. 

GIUSTO, justly, in exact time. 

GRAZIOSO, con Grazia, gracefully. 

HALF STEP, a name sometimes given to the smallest interval used in 
music, 

HARMONY, two or more parts performed together. 
the whole subject of chords and their progressions, 

IL, the ; as JZ canto, the melody. 

IMPERFECT FIFTH, a fifth consisting of two steps and two half steps. 

INTERLUDE, a short section usually between repetitions of the main 
composition. 

INTERVAL, the difference of pitch between two tones, The smallest 
interval in common use is called a half step, and also for certain pur- 


The name given to 


Foreign Fingering. 


-MA, but; 


poses a minor second. ‘The next larger interval is called a step, and 
sometimes a major second. ‘This interval may be so represented that 
its proper name will be a diminished third. The next larger interval 
is called a minor third, or augmented second. The next a major third 
or diminished fourth, &e. The names steps and half steps are used 
to describe the intervals of scales, and also of other intervals. 

INVERSION, a term applied to a chord when the base is any othe 
note than one. 

KEY, the term applied to a family of tones bearing a certain relation to 
each other as to pitch. Seven tones are required to make a complete 
key, although it may be manifested with fewer. The key of C major 
consists of the tones A, B, OC, D, E, F, G. The key of G@ major, A, 
B,C ,D, E, F sharp, G. The key of F major, A, B flat, C, D, E, F, 
G. The key of A minor, (Harmonic) A, B, C, D, KE, F, @ sharp, 
A. (In the key of A minor, medodic, both F and F sharp are used.) 
The family of relative names of the tones of a key are, like those of 
scales, the same as the names of numbers. 

KEY NOTE, that tone of a key which makes the most satisfactory ending 
or resting place. It is always one in the key, whether the tones of 
the key are given in the form of a scale, an exercise or a tune, 

LARGO, a very slow movement, implying a certain seriousness or 
solemnity. 

LEADING NOTE, the name sometimes given to seven of a diatonic 
scale. 

LEGATO, linked together ; 
that stands for legato. 

LEGGIERO, LEGGIEREMENTE, lightly. 

VISTESSO TEMPO, in the time of the previous movement. 

LENTANDO, slower and slower. 

LENTO, slow. 

L. H., left hand. 

LOCO, a term used after signs which make the staff indicate a pitch an 
octave higher or lower than usual, to show that its previous significa- 
tion is to be resumed. 


connected. Legato mark -~ a character 


as allegro ma non troppo, quick, but not too much so, 

MAESTOSO, with majesty. 

MAIN DROITE, M. D., right hand: Main Gauche, M. G., left hand. 
M.S. also stands for left hand. 

MAJOR, a term applied to any key, scale or common chord in which one 
and three produce a major third ; also applied to certain intervals. 

MAJOR NINTH, a ninth consisting of six steps and two half steps. 

MAJOR SCALE. See Scat. 

MAJOR SEVENTH, a seventh consisting of five steps and a half ster 

MAJOR SIXTH, a sixth consisting of four steps and a half step. 

MAJOR SECOND, a second consisting of a step. 

MAJOR THIRD, a third consisting of two steps. 

MARCATO, detached, but not so much so as staccato ; also the na, 
of the dot which indicates this style. 

MEASURE, a group of beats, beginning with an accented and endiag 
with an unaccented beat. Measures are represented to the eye by 
those parts of the staff that are between bars. here are fom kinds 
of measure in common use, viz.: double measure, consisting of two 
beats, one accented and one unaccented ; triple measure, consisting 


—— 
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of three beats, one accented and two unaccented ; quadruple meas- nes NON, not; see definition of Ma. 


ure, consisting of four beats alternately accented and unaccented ; 
and sewtuple measure of six beats, alternately one accented and two 
unaccented. In the performance of music, a tone may occupy in 
duration one beat of a measure, another tone may occupy two beats, 
another three or more, another tone may occupy a half or quarter of 
one beat, another a beat and a half, ete. Kind and variety of meas- 
ure are indicated by figures at the commencement of a piece of 
music, as 4 quadruple measure quarter variety : 
meaning 


quarter variety 

the value of a quarter note to each beat. 

MEDIANT, the name in harmony sometimes given to three of a diatonic 
scale. 

MEDLKEY, several airs (usually well known) performed immediately after 
each other. 

MELODICS, the name of the department in music that treats of the pitch 
of sounds. The following are the names of the principal things that 
belong to it: The major, minor and chromatic scales, the staff, inter- 
vals, degrees, (lines and spaces of the staff,) clefs, A, B, C, &c., (the 
names of absolute pitch,) one, two, three, &c., (the names of relative 
pitch,) do, re, mi, &c., (syllables sometimes used in vocal music for 
purposes of énunciation and pronunciation, or to aid in getting the 
right pitch,) base, alto, tenor, treble, sharp, flat, natural, transposi- 
tion, key, trill, turn, and other embellishments, chords, modulations, 
and other things of harmony. 

MELODY, most commonly used to describe that one of several parts in 
a piece of music which has the most tune, and which is most readily 
caught and remembered ; generally the highest part in a composi- 
tion for several voices. Tt also means a succession of single tones 
differing in pitch. 

METRONOME. See page 4. 

MEZZO SOPRANO, a female voice whose compass is between that of 
the soprano and alto. 

MINOR, a term applied to any key, scale or common chord in which one 
and three produce a minor third ; also applied to certain intervals: 

MINOR NINTH, a ninth consisting of five steps and three half steps. 

MINOR SCALE. See Scatz. 

MINOR SECOND, a second consisting of a half step. 

MINOR SEVENTH, a seventh consisting of four steps and two half steps. 

MINOR SIXTH, a sixth consisting of three steps and two half steps. 

MINOR THIRD, a third consisting of a step and half step. 

MODERATO, moderately. 

MOLTO, literally much, but usually translated very, as molto allegro, 
very quick. 

MORDENTE, the name of an embellishment, and of the sign + which 
indicates it. 

MOSSO, movement, as piw mosso, more movement, or quicker. 

MOTO, anxiety ; con moto, with anxiety or agitation. 

NATURAL, a character (f) properly used only where the signification of 
a line or space of the staff needs to be changed from the effect of a 
flat, sharp, double flat or double sharp, to the meaning it had before 
either of those characters were placed upon it. 

NINTH, the interval made by a tone and the next but seven to it in the 
order of a diatonic scale. 

NOCTURNE, a certain kind of musical composition. 

Foreign Fingering. 


NOTATION, a general name for all the signs and terms in the repre- 
sentation of music, that address the eye. 

NOTE, a character used to represent the length or duration of a tone. A 
note, although usually representing the same length throughout the 
same tune, is made to represent different lengths in different tunes, 
and therefore cannot be said to have an absolute signification in this 
respect. The following are the different kinds of notes in common 
use, with their names : fe quarter note, paes commonly representing 

the length of one part of a measure ; io half note, representing (in 

the same tune) a length equal to that represented by two quarter 
notes ; i dotted half note equal to that represented by three 

—- dotted whole 

double dotted whole note, equal to 

seven quarters ; s eighth note, indicating a length equal to half that 
of a quarter note ; ic * dotted quarter note equal to three eighths ; 
ie ** double dotted half note, equal to seven eighths ; aS sixteenth 
note, equal to half an eighth ; iY * dotted eighth, equal to three six- 
teenths; Ges double dotted quarter, equal to seven sixteenths ; 
thirty-second note equal to half a sixteenth ; x dotted six- 
teenth, equal to three thirty-seconds ; ae double dotted eighth, 
equal to seven thirty-seconds. When eighths, sixteenths, or thirty- 
seconds, dotted or otherwise, are grouped together, they assume 
various forms, of which the following are the most common :— 
Surman tt °" 
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It may be said of notes that they show which degrees of the staff 
shall, as it were, be brought into successive or simultaneous action, 
and that thus they indicate the order or succession of tones. 

A pa of three notes with the figure three over or under it, thus, 
a one Jee — indicates a length equal to that which would be 

3, indicated by two of the same kind of notes 
under aoe otter circumstances. 


See ~~" 

OBLIGATO, a term often applied to one of the intermediate or lower 
parts in vocal music, when it is designed to have for the time unusual 
prominence and importance. It is also applied to a part or instru- 
ment in the orchestra under similar circumstances, as trumpet obli- 
gato, song with violoncello obligato, &c. 

OCTAVE, an eighth. 

OTTAVA, or 8va, octave. This term makes that part of the staff over 
which it is placed indicate a pitch an octave higher. It also makes 
that part of the staff wnder which it is placed indicate a Pian an 


quarters ; @ whole note, equal to four quarters ; 


note, equal to six quarters; @ +> 


Paez eae 
ah 


octave lower. 

PASSING NOTES, names given to some of the tones (generally short ) 
that do not form part of the chords with which they are played or 
sung, and also to the notes that represent them. See page 95. 

PAUSE, ® a character which indicates that the value of a note or rest 
over which it is placed is to be increased, usually about twice its 
length. When placed over a double bar it indicates the close of a 
piece of music. 

PED., pedal. 

PERFECT FIFTH, a fifth consisting of three steps and a half step. 

PERFECT FOURTH, a fourth consisting of two steps and a half step. 


ae 
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PHRASE, the smallest division of » piece of music that contains. so to 
speak, a musical idea, 


| PIACERE, see ad lid. 


PITCH, one of the three essential properties of a tone ; its highness or 
lowness. 
PIU, more. 
POCO, a little ; as poco presto, a little quick ; poco a poco, little by little. 
POLONAISE, a term applied to a peculiar kind of music, always written 
in 3 time. 
5 


PORTAMENTO, mostly used to describe a certain sliding or carrying 
of the voice from one tone to another. 

POSTLUDE, a short section after the main composition, 

POTPOURRI, a fanciful composition, introducing several airs, usually 
well known, with variations. 

PRELUDE, a preparatory section to the main composition. 

PREPARATION, making use of a tone of the same pitch as the disso- 
nant tone of a dissonant chord, in the chord which immediately 
precedes it. > 

PRESTO, very quick. 

PRESTISSIMO, extremely quick. 

PRIMO, Imo., first. 


PROGRESSION, the process of passing from one tone or charg vx ane | 


other. 
QUASI, in the style of; as andante quasi allegretto, andaute 
style cf allegretto. 


RALLENTANDO, RAL, 
RITARDANTO, RITENUTO, RIT., 


RECITATIVE, a kind of vocal music without the usual rhythmic ruies, 
where words are rather recited than sung. Accompanied recitation, 
one in which some rhythmical regularity is observed. 

REPEAT, dots, (+: ) when placed before a bar thus, (:]) they indicate a 
repetition of the preceding section. When placed after a bar thus 
(|: ) they indicate a repetition of the following section. 

RESOLUTION, the progression of any chord but a common chord, or 
either of its tones, to a different one. 

REST, a character indicating a certain duration of silence. 
are the rests in common use: we whole rest ; == half rest ; 0 or 


che 


} gradually slower ‘ 


The following 


X quarter rest; “1 eighth rest ; | sixteenth rest ; ¥ thirty-second 


rest. (There may be also a dotted and double dotted rest of each 
kind.) Each rest corresponds in its length to the note of like name. 

R. H., right hand. 

RHYTH MICS, the name of the department in music that treats of the 
length of tones. The following are the names of the principal things 
belonging to it : notes, rests, dots, measures, parts of measures, beats, 
counting, bars, movement, including adagio, allegro, ritard, &e. 

SCALE, a series of tones in a certain order. Major scale, a series of 
eight tones named as to their relative pitch, one, two, three, four, five, 
six, seven and eight. This, when given successively from one to 
eight, produces the following order of intervals, step, step, half-step, 
atep, step, step, halfstep. Harmonic minor scale, a series of eight 
tones named as the major, one, two, three, &c., which when given 
successively from one to eight, produces the following order of inter 
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vals, step, half-step, step, step, half-step, step and a half, half-step. 
Melodic minor scale, a series of eight tones named as the harmonic, 
which when given as before, produces successively the following : step, 
half-step, step, step, step, half-step. In descending, this scale unlike 
the others, has different tones, and a corresponding difference in the 
order of its intervals. They are as follows: step, step, half-step, 
step, step, half-step, step. There are other minor scales, but these 
are the most common. The three scales above mentioned are called 
diatonic. Chromatic scale, a series of thirteen tones, which, when 
given successively from lowest to highest, or vice versa, produce only 
half-steps. This scale is named as to relative pitch, one, sharp one, 
two. sharp two, &c., or descending, eight, seven, flat seven, six, flat 
six, &c. It may here be said that a major and minor scale or key - 
having the same signature, are called relative to each other: as, for 
example, the scale or key of C major is said to be the relative major 
to the scale or key of A minor, and vice versa. 

SCORE, all the parts of a vocal or instrumental composition. 

SECOND, the interval made by a tone and the next one to it in the order 
of a diatonic scale. 

SECTION, one of the larger divisions of a piece of music. 

SEGNO, SEG., & sign. s 

SEGUE, SEGUITO, now follows, as segue a coro, the chorus now 
follows. It is also used to show that a subsequent passage is to be 
performed like that which precedes it. 

SEMPRE, SEM., all the way, as sempre legato, all the way legato. 

SEMPLICE, (con ) with simplicity. 

SENZA, without, as senza replica, without repetition. 

SEQUENCE, a succession of similar chords or intervals in a uniform 
manner. 

SEVENTH, the interval made by a tone and the next one to it but five 
in the order of a diatonic scale. 

SFORZANDO, sf., sfz. 

SHAKE. See Tritt. ; . 

SHARP, the name of a character (¢) that is used to make a line or 
space of the staff indicate a pitch a half-step higher than it would 
if there were no character but the elef upon it. 

SHARP FOURTH, a fourth consisting of three steps. 

SIGNATURE, one, two, three or more sharps or flats (and sometimes 
naturals) placed upon the staff at the commencement of a piece or 
section of music, to make the staff indicate the right pitch for the key 
in which the piece is to be performed. For example, the key of D 
major consists.of the tones A; B, C sharp, D, E, F sharp and G. The 
staff with only the clef upon it, indicates the pitch of the tones A, B, 
C, D, E, F and G, which make the key of GC. By placing sharps 
upon those degrees of the staff that usually stand for the pitches of 
F and C, their signification is changed, and they are made to stand 
for the pitches F sharp and C sharp, and the sharps so placed form 
the signature or sign of the key. 

SIMILE, similarly, in like manner. 

SIXTH, the interval made by a tone and the next but four to it in the 
order of a diatonic scale. 

SMORZANDO, SMORZATO, SMORZ, dying away. 

SOLFEGGIO, a melodious kind of exercise for the voice. 


See Forzanpo. 
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SONATA, a composition consisting of several movements, generally for 
a single instrument, with or without accompaniment. 

SOSTENUTO, SOST. sustained. 

SOTTO VOCE, softly, subdued, in an undertone. 

SPACES, certain degrees of the staff. 

STACCATO, the style of performing music in which each tone is made 
very short, and as much detached from the others as the time will 
admit, also the name of the character (') that indicates this style. 
Used to avoid multiplying the rests and the more unusual notes. 

STAFF, the character used to represent the pitch of tones. The staff 
consists of lines and spaces, each of which is called a degree. There 
are, or may be, as many degrees in the staff as there are pitches of 
tones in any key. Only eleven of these degrees (five lines and six 
spaces ), are usually printed in full; when others are wanted, they 
are temporarily added by means of ere lines. 

STEP, an interval as large as two half-steps— steps and half-steps are 
used in analyzing scales and larger intervals. 

STRAIN, a line or section of music. 

‘ STRINGENDO, accelerating the movement. 

SUBDOMINANT, the name in harmony sometimes given to four of a 
diatonic scale. 

SUBMEDIANT, the name in harmony sometimes given to six of a dia | 
tonic scale. 

SUBTONIC, the name in acre sometimes given to seven of a diatonic 
scale. 

SUSPENSION, an accented tone not belonging to the chord with which 
it is given. See page 94. 


SUPERTONIC, the name in harmony sometimes given to two of a dia- 


tonic scale. ~ 

SYMPHONY, the highest kind of instrumental composition. 

SYNCOPATION, when a tone commences on an unaccented beat of a 

measure and continues through an accented beat, it is called a syn- 
copation. When a tone commences on the last half of one beat of 
a@ measure and continues through the last half of the next beat, a 
similar effect is produced, and the same name is given to it. A 
well given syncopated tone is always accented. 

TASTO SOLO, T.S., a term used to indicate that the other parts are to 
cease, and the base to be played. 

TEMPO, TEM., time. Zempo primo is equivalent to a tempo, which see. 

TENTH, an interval of an octave and a third. 

TENUTO, TEN., be tenacious of ; hold the tone to its fullest extent. 

TERZA, the interval of a third. 

THEME, the melody in certain kinds of music, on which as a text the 
other sections are composed. 

THIRD, the interval made by a tone and the next but one to it in the 
order of the diatonic scale. 

THOROUGH BASE, playing through the base by means of figures. 

TIE, the name of a character like a legato mark, but used only over or 
under two notes on the same degree of the staff to make them stand 


for one tone, 
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‘TONIC, the name in harmony sometimes given to one, or ( 


TIM#, a word which in music not only has its usual signification, but also 
means movement, and sometimes measure, as double time, &e. 

TONE, a musical sound, the essential properties of which are length, pitch 

* and power. In written music the property of length is represented by 
a note, the property of pitch by a line or space of the staff, and the 
property of power by some dynamic term or sign either expressed or 
understood, and the combination of all stands for a tone. It is hardly 
necessary to add that if either of these properties be takcn away from 
a tone it ceases to ex.st, and that no representation of a tone is perfect 
that does not provide for the representation of these three prcperties. 
See definition of note, staff, and dynamics. Tones are named as to 
their length by the names of notes. They are named as to their 
absolute pitch by the names of the first seven letters of the alphabet, 
with, in some cases, the addition of the words flat, sharp, natural, 
double flat, or doublo sharp, large, small, once-marked, twice-marked, 
&c. They are named as to their relative pitch by some of the names 
of numbers. They are named as to their power by the terms and 
names in the department of Dynamics. The diagram on page 10 
shows the representations of tones as to their pitch, and gives their 
exact names. It will be seen that the tone so well known as middle 
C is also named once-marked small C. The tone a half-step above 
that, is parzed either once-marked small C sharp, or once-marked 
zea)! Ovflat, and so of other intermediate tones. This representation 
“urhi casily extend so as to include all the tones that the ear can 
werorees ate. 

e key-note of 
a diatonic scale. 

TRANSPOSILION, playing or singing a ae exercise, or tune, ip @ 
higher or lower key. 

TREMOLO, TREMANDO, TREM., tremulouslyv. 

(RIUM, the rapid ‘alternation of two Siamete tones. 

TRIO, a piece of music, in three parts; also the second movement mm 
certain kinds of music which leads to the performance again of the 
first section or movement. 

TRIPLET. See definition of note. 

TROPPO, too much. 

TUTTA, all ; con tutta la forza, with all the force. 

TUTTI, all the voices or instruments, or both. 

UN, a or an; as wn poco, a little. 

UNA CORDA, one string ; applicable to pianos whose softer tones may 
be produced by making the hammers strike one string. Equivaient 
to piano or p. 

UNISON, produced by two or more tones of the same pitch. 

VELOCE, or con velocita, with velocity. 

VIVACH, VIVO, with vivacity. 

VOCE, voice ; voce di petto, chest voice, voce di testa, head votes 

VOLTI SUBITO, V.S., turn the leaf quickly. 
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The above is an exact representation of the tones that the white keys of 
the piano make, but it is common to avoid so many short lines in represent- 
ing the higher tones and lower tones by the use of the word ottava, or its 


abbreviation, 8va......... , thus :— 
ate ce 
eee tt 
o-# cif [re as 
[Aas S aed Soe 
fee a 
UC tik heat 
When 8va...... is placed above the staff, each degree used represents 
a pitch an octave higher. The influence of the 8va..... extends as far as 


the dots which follow it. When 8ya...... is placed below a staff, it makes 
the degrees used represent the pitch an octave lower. 

The following diagram shows how the lines and spaces are made to repre- 
sent the tones of the black keys when they are named with the word sharp :— 


Ct Dt Ft Gt As Ct DE 
| 
=e 


po ———_ 


Ct Dt Ft Gt At Ch 


Note. — Only a section of the key-board is used to illustrate |this, for the principle is the 
same in both higher and lower pitches. 


These sharps would look simpler placed at the beginning of the staff, as 
follows, and would mean the Leni 2-5 
same thing: ¢_#,-] or for the base, |e +-3 2 

The following diagram shows Sry a 
how the lines and spaces are made to represent the tones of the black keys 


when they are named with the word flat: — 
Db Eb Gb Ab Bb Db 
= be 
“pepe z= | 
Fe bebe pe : 
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Db EP Gb Ab Beh Db 


Foreign Fingering. 


The pitches might be repre: 


D-p-~-—] or in the base, 9: Ze 
sented thus: = 2a a 


Note. —Sharps and flats have nothing to do with notes; they only effect lines or spaces. 
See NORMAL MUSICAL HANDBOOK. 


GENERAL VIEW OF ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES. 


A musical sound is called a TONE. 

The only property a tone has that nothing else has is PITCH. 

Everything has length, either as to space or duration. 

Everything has quality. 

Every noise has power in the same sense that a tone has it. 

Therefore, while a tone has length, pitch, power and quality, its great 
characteristic and only exclusive property is a certain degree of highness or 
lowness, which is its pitch. When pitch can be discovered in a sound, it 
becomes a-tone. Without pitch it is not a tone, although it may have 
length, power, and quality. From the foregoing it may be seen why the 
pitch name of a tone is, by common consent, its principal name, as C, D, E, 
&c., and why the main difference in tunes is caused by differences cf pitch. 
The first thing about a tune, then, is the pitches of which it is compesed, and 
the next is the movement or measure these pitches take. Modern philosophy 
tells us that all things that act seek to act in rhythms. It is certain that the 
pitch does, for we are not satisfied unless tones flow in such a way as to in- 
duce in us a feeling of regularity or measure. This being done, we have a 
tune; but the power and quality with which the tune is given dey ends upon 
the voice or instrument that gives it. The composer indicates his pitch and 
measure with exactness, but must leave power and quality greatly to the 
performer or instrument. So while all performers would give the same tune 
as to pitch and measure, and might try to give such power and quality as 
the composer wished, these properties must vary with every voice and every 
instrument, since no two are exactly alike. Pitch, then, in melody or har- 
mony, is the essential or soul of a tune—the measure into which it falls is 
its form or body, and the power and quality with which it is given is its man- 
ifestation or effect. As the acting out of the truths and good principles 
with‘n us is the important thing in life, so in music the manifestation of the 
june is that on which its beauty and usefulness depend, and is the only 
means of improvement in its performance. The properties that every tone 
has give rise to three departments in music. In these departments all that 
belongs either to producing tones or representing them to the eye may be 
studied. These departments are as follows: — 

RuytTumics — Treating of all things of measure and duration. 

MeELopIEs — Treating of all things of pitch. 

DyNAMICS — Treating of all things of power and quality, commonly called 
expression. : 

Note.— Power and quality must be in one d i i 
uses they cannot be Ph As maestoso, for fistinee meas eta lola pees ws 
majestic ety con dolore, a soft power and sad quality; affettuoso, a moderate power 
These are a few of ths many coses that raw fe os uae power and joyful quality: 
ind Choe ar ie a eat ew ow power and quality are interwoven, and 


In the practical work which follows, the teacher introduces such topics as 

are indicated over the lessons, and explains such as are not here explained, 
_ A more full and complete exposition of elementary principles, especially 
with reference to singing and harmony, may be found in the NORMAT 
MusicaL HAnp Book, QaFR 


——— 


THE MUSICAL 


Touch with any finger the white key which is just at the left of the 
two black ones nearest the centre of the piano. Youare, of course, pro- 
ducing length, pitch and power at every touch. Your pitch is named 
C (there are several C’s on the piano, so this is sometimes called 
middle C). if you are striking this key about as fast as the pulse 
beats, you are making quarter notes as to length, and if you are not 
striking the key hard nor soft, but about medium, your power would 
be called mezzo, and would be represented or indicated by that word 
or its abbreviation, the letter m. Now make eight tones, let each be a 
quarter note as to length, middle © as to pitch, and mezzo as to power. 

Here is a representation to the eye of what you have done. (Ex- 
plain staff.) 


m = - = = = - : - - - - - 2 
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CURRICULUM. 


Two staves may be used together, one for each hand. 
When this is done they are joined together by a charac- 
ter called a brace. 

In the next lesson put the thumb of the right hand on 
middle C, and the little finger of the left hand on the C 
next below, and play from both staves at once, counting 
one, two, three, four, and giving the lengths indicated by 
the notes. 


© > oo 


Note.—The staff alone stands only for relative pitch, and any line or space may be taken | 
to represent this pitch C. It is only when the stafi is arranged with a clef that it can stand 
for absolute pitch. 

Play quarter notes again, and say one, two, three, four, one, two, 
three, four; while doing it, giving one count to each note. 

The pulsations in the mind induced by this regular counting and | 
playing are called beats. Count one, two, three, four, four times, ac-| 
centing one each time it occurs. When such a regularly recurring 
impulse or accent is given, the beats are by this means grouped into 
what are called measures. : 

Here the measures consist: of four beats each, and are called Quap- 
RUPLE Measures. They are manifested by both tones and counts. 

Play and count four measures again. This would be represented, thus: 


BARS. MEASURES TO THE EYE. DOUBLE BAR. 


| eo 0 © 0 |e « 0 «|e 
on ls Po oe 
Play and count four measures again, but let the first tone in each 


measure be two counts long. This length is called a half-note, repre- 
sented thus : 
oo le 


&- oe oS oO iz 

EE ase Fe ao: F | 
Note.— Each measure now contains a half and two quarter notes. Ke 

“half-note” is not the name of a tone, but only of one of its properties, viz: its length. 


that C is not the name of a tone, but only of its pitch. 14 A i 
sometimes, meaning all of a tone, but that is for convenience or brevity, and is not strictly 


correct. 
Four measures again, but let the first tone in each be three counts 
long —these are dotted half-notes. 
= pal 
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A tone. that is as long as four quarter notes is called a whole note, as 


2 eee 


T 


nel 


Keep in mind that 


Also, 


i= So 


——————— 
The pitch called middle C is often represented by a == 
This arrangement of the staff is indicated by a char-— oe 

acter called the treble clef. 

a pitch named C. Touch the. first C at the left of, or be- ae 

low middle C. eS 

this pitch, by a character called the bass clef. 

Foreign Fingering. = 


to length. Play four measures of this kind of tone (four counts to each). 
short line, called the first line below. 
The white key at the left of every group of two black keys, produce 
The second space of the staff is often made to stand for 


To be sure, we say half-note, or C, | — 


The next white key above O produces the pitch named D. The 
next above that the pitch named E. The next above that F, and the 
next above that G. Put the thumb of the right hand oni C again. 
Now let the first finger play D, the second E, the third F, and the 
fourth G. Play them one after the other up and down several times. 
Do not hold one key down while striking the next. Do not take one 
finger off before striking the next, but let the key that is coming up 
meet the one going down just half way. Hold the hand like the one 
in the cut. Keep it still; curve the fingers and make them strike on 
their ends like little hammers. What you played would be represented 
thus. The figure 1 over the first note shows that the thumb plays it. 
The figure 2 stands for the forefinger, 3 for middle finger, and so on. 


Now put the little finger of the left hand upon the C next below 
middle C, (or, as is commonly said, an octave below,) the third finger 
will be over D, the second over EK, the third over F, and the thumb 
over G. Play these tones up and down several times, observing the 
rules of position and movement just given above. This would be 
represented thus } 


378 45 458e00 
= &e. 
eerie 
Now use both hands. Give the two C’s together, then the two D’s, 
and so on upwards and downwards. It will be awkward for you at 
first to strike with the thumb of one hand and little finger of the other 
at the same time, then the first of one and third of the other, and so 
on, but it will grow easier and easier, until by-and-by it will seem as 
if that were the natural way. Now, if you are wise you will practice 
this a long time, looking at your hands, and seeing that everything is 
right as far as you know. Begin now and resolve never to blunder. 
This you can do by going slowly, and never taxing your powers beyond 
their ability. Never play so fast that you cannot look ahead and see 
what is coming, and do not play to “show off.” 
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18 First time through the Keys. Exercises, Pieces and Preparatory Songs. 


No. 1. Figures. Moderato. Metronome Marks. 


Do not count faster at the half notes. Do not sing the counts, but speak them promptly and steadily. Strike on the ends of the 


fingers, but on the sides of the thumbs. Take pattern from the little sketch at the commencement of this Lesson. - 


Moderato. {= 104. 


SSS 


ate aS ered 


No. 2. Double Measure. Change of Position for Left Hand. G in Base. Forte. 


2. Keep the thumb over the keys while the fingers are playing. Observe the expression —Medium and Loud. When there is no mark 
indicating movement, Moderato is to be understood. Play slowly enough to avoid mistakes. 


Hee gly Pe ee see leah 5 race ra 
ra Pee SEE srereere 


Position of Hands unchanged during each Lesson. Movement by Fingers only, ~ 49m 
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No. 4. Seo an octave higher. A and B in Base. 


Do not tip the hand sidewise. Do not look on your hands. Make the fingers strike like little hammers. Observe 
carefully and imitate closely the position of the hand in this sketch, especially of the finger that is raised to strike. The 
thumb is raised without curving. 


No. 3. Concluded. 


a 


——————— 


No. 5. Triple Measure. Piano. 


After you have learned this lesson so that it will go through in time and tune, play it once applying. the same degree of strength to 
every part of it; then play it according to the dynamic marks, mezzo, forte and piano, and observe the difference. 


a 


Ba0° First time through the Keys. Exu vises, Pieces and Preparatory Songs. 


No. 6. Quarter Resi. ; 
Play the lesson so slowly that you can make it perfect in regard to striking the right keys the first time you try it. This will be done 


by reckoning the intervals in the lesson and at the fingers as you play —a process, slow at first, but after a while accomplished at a glance, 
3 2 a 2 3 3 4 3 2 2 1 
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No. 7. Change of Position for Right Hand. B in Treble. F in Base. 


Keep the thumb over the keys while the fingers are playing. When there is no maths indicating movement, Moderato is to be under- 
stood. When there are no marks of expression you must invent. 
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No. 8. Repeat. Change for Right Hand. A in Treble. 


Observe that the hands are now changing their position, so as to bring other tones into the field. Do not look down. 
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Foreign Fingering. 
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Position of Hands unchanged during each Lesson. Movement by Fingers only, 2] 


No.9. New Position for Right Hand. 


Do not roll the hand around. Move fingers only. Name the tones and intervals before playing the lessons. Review 
carefully every day. Remember that a lesson to benefit you must be earned. A lesson is not learned because you can play 
it once through without making amistake. It only becomes learned and settled a reviewing it day after day for several days. 


0 IVUSI IGS Wilkie MUSilG.7 
No. 10. New Position for Right Hand. Singing. 


Let the principal effort in singing be directed to keeping in exact tune with the ee and in ls out the voice freely and naturally. 
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O mu - sic,sweetmu - sic, thy praises we will sing, ite tell of a pleas - ure and joy ea. thou dost ee. At 
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No. 11. Change of Position. 


Play each part alone first. Do not drawl the counts, any more than ue would move your hand fi oe if you were beating time. 
3 2 4 & 
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Foreign Fingering. 
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22 “First: time through the Keys. Fingers alone, and one at a time. 


THE FIRST DUET. Srconpo 


No. 12. 


In playing the second of four-hand pieces, sit ae the centre of the lower half of the piano. 


= it — 


THE FIRST DUET. Primo. 


No. 18. Change of Position. Treble Clef for Left Hand. 


To play this lesson sit opposite the centre of the upper half of the piano. This and No. 12 may be played together. Observe that the 
right hand commences two octaves above middle C, and the left hand one octave above it. 
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No. 14. Two Finger Exercise. 


Practice each two measures at least FouR TIMES: without stopping, 


and i i 
exercise comes in, practice the whole lesson every day until the three finger 


fg a a! 
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wereion ; Fingering. 
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Position of Hands unchanged during each Lesson. Movement by Fingers only. 


Two Finger Exercise.— Concluded. 
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No. 15. F Sharp, Key Note G. Signature, 


Find your place by middle C. Play F sharp instead of F. Each two degrees of the staff that are next to each other represent a sec- 
ond — whatever tones they stand for. So F sharp is a second from E, or from G: and_on the piano it is not onlya second from E to F, but 
from E to F sharp; not only a second from F to G, but from F sharp to G; and a third from F sharp to A, and so on. 
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No, 16. Sextuple Measure, Dotted Whole Note, 


The place on the staff which sometimes represents F', now represents F sharp. F would not sound well. 
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24 First time through the Keys. Exercises, Pieces and Preparatory Songs. 


No. 17. Andantino. Tie. . 
Make the melody sing as much as you can, but do not sing yourself. 
Andantino. @ = 92. 


Remember that your ear can be improved as well as your fingers. 
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WELCOME, HOUR OF SONG. 


No. 18. While you are singing, observe all the things necessary to playing well. , Let the strength come from the fingers alone. 


eS eae Sereeeieee 


Weléome, welcome, ae of song, Pleasant is thy sway; At thy pres-ence pure and bright, E-vil flies a - way. 
4 
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Rest thee here, sweet a of song, F old thy sil -ver wing ; jee with my heart, and nina and voice, Glad thy See TPllsing. 
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No. 19. Three Finger Exercise. 


Practice each two measures at least stx TIMES. Observe previous directions. 


s Brbire sd creer ri reeiceee 
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Foreign Fingering. 


Position of Hands unchanged during each Lesson. Movement by Fingers only. 25 


: THE SECOND DUET.—Seconpo. 
No. 20. Base Clef in Upper Staff. 
Agree with your companion where you will play Jowd and soft. Play sometimes 1st, and sometimes 2d. If you are 
so far along in your appreciation of music, that these lessons seem to you more adapted for younger persons, you should 
remember that we must become as “little children” to learn any thiny well. There is no such thing as beginning with 


grown up music. 


Allegretto. 
| Se ee ae eee eee 
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THE SECOND DUET.—Primo. 
No. 21. May be played with No. 20. Practice each lesson thoroughly, whether played as duet or not, 
Allegretto. 9 == 120. 
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Vo. 22. Three Finger Exercise.— Concluded. 


" pes) He be well oe get will be no more ae at the Bee of the book, shes you get noe than age find here. 
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Foreign Fingering. 


26 First time through the Keys. Exercises, Pieces and Preparatory Songs: 


No. 23. C Sharp. Key Note D. 


Find your place by middle C. Hands still — eyes upon notes. F sharp and C sharp, instead of F and C, to make the key note right. 
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“OVER THE MEADOWS.” 


No. 24, When you can play and sing these lessons readily, notice whether you take your breath between the syllables. Do not sing the 


piece until you can play it quite easily. 
z a Figsae ecele - pase Hd meric Sate 
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Soft-ly the breez - es stray, Bear -ing the song of the 
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wild - bird, Far to the woodlands a - way, A-way! a-way! a - way! Far to the woodlands a - way. 
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THE THIRD DUET.— Seconpo. 
No. 25. Crescendo and its Abbreviation. 


Let-the thought of the intervals in the music, and on the fingers, guide you. Think also, if possible, of the names of the tones, 
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Foreign Fingering. 


Position of Hand unchanged during each Lesson. Movement by Fingers only. 


THE THIRD DUET.—Sesconpo. ConciupEp. 
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THE THIRD DUET.—Prmo. 


No. 26. 


Find your place by middle C. Agree with your companion about expression. If you learn the lessons in the book 


= PD 2 imperfectly, or, more especi:ully, if you seek others out of it that are not suited to you, you will dread to play or sing when 
———— == asked, and give little or no pleasure when you do. 
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No. 27. Four Finger Exercise. 
Observe previous directions, especially in regard to the practice of each two measures, until the movement is ae learned. 
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| 28 First time through the Keys. Fingers alone, and one at a time. 


No. 28. G Sharp. Key Note, A. . : 
You will now find F sharp, C sharp, and G@ sharp necessary to make the lesson sound well, and to make the pete . Mees 
tones and intervals the first thing, and think of them as you play. Overcome each difficulty thoroughly, that you may be prepared vo 


the next. 


No. 29. Da Capo. Fine. Marcato. Legato. 


VJ 
Are you becoming confirmed in a good position of the hands? Remember that playing fast is not playing well. To read well, look a 
little ahead of where you are playing, that you may not be taken by surprise. : 


FINE. 


“I LOVE THE GLEAMS OF SUN-LIGHT.” 


Sa eS Se 


2 1.4 2 3 
love thegleamsof sun - light At my o-pen door, All flick’ring thro’ the.branch-es, Falling on the floor. 
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Position of | of Hands unchanged during: each Lesson. Movement by Fingers only. 


I LOVE THE GLEAMS,— Concivupep. ‘ 


9 4 2 
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They dance in gay-est meas-ure WhilemysongI sing; O sweet the; gleams of sun - light, And the joy they bring. 
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THE FOURTH DUET.—SEconpo. 


No. 31. Do not throw the hand up at the rests, but let it stay quietly in its place until it is wanted again. Count promptly until the piece 


is learned. 
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THE FOURTH DUET.—Prmo. eet 


Be careful to take off the finger neatly at notes marked marcato. 


‘aad 


No. 32. Endeavor to keep the time perfectly together. 
Are you able more quickly to tell the intervals as they occur in the music, and more readily to adopt the corresponding inter- 
vals on the hands? Are your hands assuming, as it were of themselves, the right positions when you place them on the keys? 
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30) First time through the Keys. Exercises, Pieces and Preparatory Songs. 


No. 33. Five Finger Exercise. 


These exercises are for the fingers what gymnastics and calisthenic exercises are for the arms, and should, like them, be practiced every 
day, as that is the only way musoular gain can be made. Remember the two measures at a time, over and over again. 
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No. 34. D Sharp. Key Note E. 
Are the fingers striking like little hammers, and without tipping or moving the hand? 
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No. 35. When the first finger reaches over the thumb to strike the black key, the thumb should roll a little, so that the hand shat 


move at the wrist. 
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Position of Hands unchanged during one Lesson. Movement by Fingers only. is 
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No. 36. stem first — allegr etto = last. It will not be perfect until you can play it at least three consecutive hanes without a mistake 
Do not let the fingers bend inward when striking the black keys. Remember that the legato mark indicates closely connected tones 
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“BANISH YOUR SADNESS.” 
No. 37. First Time and Second Time. 
The words will guide you in regard to the first and second endings. 


Allegretto. } 2 2 
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Banach your J anees Let naught but adver Fill ev- ery Tare a this iz ant hour. 
O do not noes Onethought of sorrow, Yieldto the spell of the (omit....... ) Song-Fairy’s power. 


2 ee ee eee ee 
a ee BT ESTEE SS al 


o 
4 
Come while “tis oer us, ion in the cho - rus, Yield thee, O yield to the Song - Fai- ry’s power. 
? = ee 
pa er ae eae bye =e 


No. 38. Diminuendo, and its Abbreviation. 
Do not commence “cres.” too loud, nor “dim.” too soft. Do not look down to see the key you are going to strike. | 


a SSS 


: os 


1 
Foreign pes 


32 First time through the Keys. Exercises, Pieces and Preparatory Songs. 


THE FIFTH DUET.—SEconpbo. 


No. 39. Are you forming the habit of thinking what tones and intervals you make as you play ? 


3 Ry ert a iene 5 F 3 
io etree strane 
Hl) 


eee 
pe ee 5 =a ee 


THE FIFTH DUET.—Primo. 


No. 40. When two notes have a legato mark over or under them, the indication is that the first receives some accent — 
that the two tones are connected as much as possible, and that the last is left lightly and neatly. You perceive that this breaks 
in upon the natural accent of the weasure; but that is often set aside for higher expressions. The left hand moves esate 


fm 


No. 41. A Sharp. Key Note, B. 


Give the expression according to your own taste. Try both loud and soft for an ending, and see which you like best. 


ete ae 4 aos — eee 3 Fe 4 eS = Es = 


nD 


Position of Hands unchanged during each Lesson. Movement by Fingers only. 3% 


No. 42, E Sharp. Key Note F Sharp. 
Observe that E sharp is the same as F. 


fs SESEeE Ste SiS soe= 


wis 4, 2 
p cres.. . » . dim. ...¥. cress. . . dim..... m f 


— == 


No. 43. B Sharp. Key Note C Sharp. 
Observe that B sharp is the same as C. Every tone is a half-step higher than if the key-note were O. 


Se Ss eee ee ee 


No. 44. Five Finger Exercise with Accents. 


5 
—_—-—_-——- + - ae 


02, 


Each four measures here forms the section to be repeated. Let the work be done faithfully and you will have your reward. 


> 


Sapo roi peer it rereeierrrrer eerrosibeecrritccecseD 


5 


> 


34 First time through the Keys. Exercises, Pieces and Preparatory Songs. 7 


No. 45. Key Note C. The Interval of the Sixth. Allegretto. 
Can you play any of the preceding lessons without a mistake? It will be unwise to goo) 


We commence again with our first key. 
until you can. 
Allegretto. 


No, 47, This is an important movement. Become perfectly familiar with it. Try various ways of applying the dynamic degrees. 


“SING, BROTHERS, SING I% 


. 


Key Note F. Andantino. Eighth Notes. 
Speak them promptly. Try to play the sixths in the base neatly and accurately, without 


No. 49. B Flat. 
Do not prolong the counts in a singing tone. 
looking down. 


agen ae 


—— 
i way Hopesthatto-day Closeroundthe young spirit cling; 


a brothers, sing, ee: brothers, sing; mae s onthe wing, sey son the wing, Bear -inga - 
ime’ ing, Still af-ter night Com-eththelight— And af- ter win-terthe spring. 


Yes, brothers, sing, Yes, brothers, sing; Time’s onthe wing, Time’s on the wing 
a 2 Sad 6 ad pee ee 
ed z o E F > i o- fag 


[SS ea 


Oth -ers will come Whentheyare gone. Sing, brothers, sing 
With cheering ray. Yes, brothers, sing, Yes, brothers, sing, Tho’ timeis  fly-ing a - way. 


Notice that the eighth notes do not all look alike. 


But donot sigh That thusthey fly, 
So donot grieve, Sorrows will leave When comesthe day 


No. 50. If you have formed good habits, your left hand will be very quiet in this lesson 
Do not begin the crescendos too loud, nor the diminuendos too soft 


Andantino. 


af First time through the Keys. 5s .:.ises, Pieces and Preparatory Songs. 


No. 51, Remember to review the number of lessons that your teacher gives you, leaving off one as you learn one. 


Allegretto. | 
bet Pete 228 pet wey step oF 5 


6 38 1 421 65 


aan ae 


cres.  . 


~~ 


pitt fot ieee 


—_—_—_ ——_—_ [Explain.] 


No. 52. THE SIXTH DUET.—Sxconpo. 


Accent and connect according to the legato marks. See that no bad habit, with regard to position, is = fastening itself upon you 


Allegretto. 5% SS 
Beccsdiaee fe = ten 


Position of Hands unchanged during each Lesson. Movement by Fingers only, 37 


THE SIXTH DUET.— Primo. 
No. 53, Make yourself familiar with distinguishing the added lines and spaces quickly. Keep the fingers properly curved. 


ES ae oP Gee PO a coal Pee Piet ote se ca ae 
EL FEPEEE ERE EE Peet ee berets —— E 
| 2 ae 
pees eaeaa aac ao ono aaa aaaeae aeeeeeieareee 
ae. as -- £ es 5 roa Pe ae me 
QS ee ee ee 

a eee 
GGG 2. Cee eee f P 


Bae ees eae nee eee eas eeeeee eas oi 
No. 54. E Flat. Key Note B Flat. Syncopation. 


Observe the accent required by the syncopation. You perceive that accents sometimes fall on parts of the measure usually unaccented. 


ete Sere po ae : are =aaaa= 
= Ss 
 _ Zesrecasieae ie 


al 2 a ee ee 


No. 55. Five Finger Exercise. All the Fingers but one held down. 


| After the fingers that hold the notes are placed, do not raise them for each repetition of the exercise, but hold them down till the close. 
‘ach two measures should be practiced until the = oes begin to grow tired, and no longer. 


({G@eamatatipitiqslgilgia es 


= Pere veered etter 


Foreign Fingering. 


ore ; 
38 First time through the Keys. Exercises, Pieces and Preparatory Songs. 
“SWIFTLY O’ER THE TIDE.” 
No, 56. 
Practice as carefully and diligently as if your teacher’s eyes were upon you. He can only guide and aid you —he cannot learn for you. 
1 4 9 5 4 5 1 5 
—b Le eine tel pe + a ae paneer IRENE 5 
page _|—_|—@—}-+-— #—@ = eo,” F 2 t er —e— —#_@— 
A oa a——| @ @ = o- 
eg SO eas rea o 2 = areze 
1. Swiftly o’er the tide, Fairy lit-tle May, My darling May, In our boat we glide, Fairy lit - tle 
2. Onour light bark flies, Fairy lit-tle May, My darling May, With the breeze she vies, Fairy lit -tle 
He ae a 
n D A 4 ee RS, te 
p-4 Oo ee , <-* aaa 
5 5.8 1 3 
3 4 
ioe : a ee = 
= ats eS — ee == 
@. z =e a ——_ = 
May, My dar - ling May. Sparkling in our pathway, See the mer-ry,mer-ry rip-ples play, As we 
May, My dar-ling May. Sparkling as we passthem, Stillthe mer-ry, mer-ry rip-ples play, And we 
oe Go Fy 1 5 & 
“pb os aay ea ets 
hess 2 "ya one 
1 5 
cto , a. oe = 1 
SS hee = AI 
ee = 
sing our joy - ou fiery’ lite ; ‘ 
eg ee oe Taltee UE te Alor, My abeing ar ee | 
® 8 -ry lit-tle May,My darling May, May, darling May. 
Z 2 - Bee are ee 
z. : ——— = | 


No, 57%, Do not allow yourself in any unusual motion or grimace when you happen to make a mistake. - Preserve your self-possession 


Foreign Fingering. 


tenet 


Position of Hands unchanged during each Lesson. Movement by Fingers only, 39 


No. 58. A Flat. Key Note E Flat. 


Overcome the new difficulties thoroughly. Do not forget to keep the key and the intervals in mind. 


a | 


No. 59. You will never become a good player without being a correct timist. Counting aloud will help you in this, 
Allegretto. 
2 4 


“SITTING ROUND THE HEARTH-STONE.” 
No. 60. 


2 a eee er eer 


Sit - ting round the hearth-stone When the day - is __ o’er, Thinking of the dear ones On the distant shore; 


ie a=2 Se 
se le=s === = SSL =a 


Singing as we ih - der, Oftheirhomeso fair, Sighing-ly we mur-mur, “Shall we know them there?” 


1 4 


40 “First time through the Keys, Exercises, Pieces and Preparatory Songs. 


THE SEVENTH DUET.—SEconpo. 


: . ; ice it with most profit. ~ 
No. 61. When you have learned to play your lesson through without mistakes, you are then just ready to practice 1t wit p 


Sibel beeetee riree-riseeicieere ie — 
“fi crés. « + Py cres. . : Op 0 x . 
SS a 


aa 


D 


THE SEVENTH DUET.— Primo. 


No, 62, Remember you are to learn to make a correct player. That is your part of the work. The fast playing will come of itself. 


No. 68. Varieties of Measure. Dotted Quarter Note. 


Tt is hoped that you will find the pieces here attractive enough to yourself and your friends, to prevent you urging your teacher out of 
the regular course to get other music. You can count six in this meagure, or two. 


Allegro. 
5 


f 
| Foreign Fingering. 


Position of Hands unchanged during each Lesson. Movement by Fingers only. 


No. 63. Concluded. 


= ease? 


cres. . caf 


erie eet ieptant tet tert ett hestantt esters 


No. 64, D Flat. Key Note A Flat. 


Keep both hands well over the black keys. Remember that the expression is just as important as the time and tune. 


| a 
eS cite ieree 


D.C. 
ee ZZ os 


e o rot os 
E = a == 

B2 aos ieaesieaesias! 

*“ MERRILY OVER THE WATER.” 


No. 65. Eighth Rests. First Time. Second Time. 


Give the right pronunciation to the second syllables of “merrily” and “ cheerily.” 


AOU Ae al 2 


| pes vo —_ 
Oia tee NT eed pp SIT 


Mer-ri - o-ver the wa-ter, Mer-ri- ly, Mer-ri-ly Oh! ‘ 
ee ly on weare row-ing, Cheeri - ly, Cheeri - ly, Oh! Keeping the time with our voic - es, 


= =e 
Eeeeeee Se 


True to the dip of the oar, . Mer-ri-ly on we are ing, Mer-ri-ly on to the shore. 


EES ae ai ———_ 


Foreign Fingering. 
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42 First time through the Keys. Exercises, Pieces and Preparatory Songs. 


No. 66. G Flat. Key Note, D Flat | 
After playing this, play No. 43, and notice in what respects they differ, and in what respects el are alike. 


3 4 Z 


Ai bse ed 
a 
ee 


= 
Se a z 
Cres Mae 
2 RE 
| _—— ee = ——— 
No. 67. C Flat. Key Note, G Flat. : ; . 
After keg this, play No. 42. Do not neglect the five finger exercises, but practice them in their order. 
‘ 4 6 4 1 2 
by : i : ses 
ie bp az Ser == ere == tera age 
2 ee —— 
——= 
No. 68. F Flat. Key Note, C Flat. 
Every tone a half step lower than when the key note is C. After playing this, play No. 41. 
ats : ‘| Seay weary Pa 
E i 
eel 
The letters A, B, C, and D indicate the different exercises of each number. Whatever else you omit to do, make thorough work of these 
exercises for daily practice, being at the same time systematic and judicious. 
No. 69, A 


131 3 ore 


seep elecareri corse fesberiee FErecsircritcltsetesifersstr == 


Play each lesson, accenting the first note in each measure, and then again accenting the second, then the third, and so on. Do not fail to do this. 


3 —_ fer Bal ge ae 3 5 5 2 3 
alee) = Bpsiisarbe Specsvlirersat Eperisipasrsar == 


wish you accent as directed above, make all but the accented note light. 


Lessons for the Practice of Transposition. 43 


No. 71. Cadence. Transposition. 


, The transposition of this cadence is here printed in full, that you may see as well as hear its beautiful order. In the study of harmony, 
if you speak of an interval—a fifth for example —it is always understood to mean a fifth aware, unless otherwise expressly stated; so that in 
speaking of the fifth from C, G would be meant, although you may find it a fourth below. Therefore the transposition through the keys, in 
this way, is said to be a transposition by rirrus. Notice that the cadences in F¢ and Gd are the same to the ear, differing only in representa. 
tion. Notice also that, from that point, the transposition, although stiil by fifths, and the same to the ear, is indicated by one less character 
in the signature each time, instead of one more — taking away a flat producing the same effect as adding a sharp. 


Play this cadence in the different keys as written, and also in the following order, viz: C, F, BD), Ed, Ab, Db, Gb, F#, B, E, A, D, G, 


and C, This you see is going back again, and is a transposition by fourths. 
5 Va) » - 
Leeree 
ae “ 


iBEereeels a eotet Baier fa, sie Deepere 


eres aaa [ee ae 


No. 73, Play and sing this little phrase of greeting in all the keys, 
transposing as before, by fifths, (CO, G, D, A, E, B, F#, GP, Db, AD, Eb, 


‘ 


ale: eee 


No. 72. Play this cadence in all the keys, transposing first by 
fifths, then again by fourths. The intervals in the right hand being 


seconds, there will be but little difficulty when you get started on the 
right key-note, though you must remember that there is no F when 
the key-note is G; and neither F nor C when the key-note is D; but 
F sharp, C sharp, and so on. In the base, you will notice that you 
first go down a fifth from the key-note, then up a second, then up a 
_ fourth. Your knowledge of intervals will be serviceable to you 
here. 


A greetingun-to thee, A greeting un-to thee. 


Sea 


than it does in the first transposition of No. 71. It does not matter which octave you take. 


Foreign Fingerina. 


Bp, #, and C;) and also by fourths, (OC, F, BY, ED, A>, Db, Gb, F#, B, 
HK, A, D, G, and C,) thus going around the circle in both directions, 
Choose the octave which will best accommodate your voice. Do not 
try to sing too high nor too low. In this lesson are all the intervals 
that you have practiced. These transpositions should be persisted in 
until they are familiar, and then should come into your review for 
several days. 


ol ESS 


Cc St ws: 
A greeting un-to thee, 


A greeting un-to thee. 


23 peer Piers 


No. 74. Transpose this into such keys as your teacher directs. 


zeros cdecoaptarcercace| 


521 
*® This cadence is printed in G, just to get you started, though you will probably need no assistance. Notice that in the key of G, the base begins an octave higher 


Be careful to choose the best fingering. 


Lessons for Staccato Practice. 


cs 


No. 75. Staccato. 


Before playing this lesson, exercise each finger in succession, on any key of the pianoforte, producing staccato tones Notice the pos 


tion, before striking, as illustrated by Fig. 1, and after striking, as illustrated by Fig. 2. 


e e e e FINE. 
Fig. 1. A ie . o. .. = Ae cee. <e.=| = Sale ; : oo i cn e P} = = e A if + > H 
ez = état *l. ed ere Sree. , owe | 
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No. 76, Let the hand remain as quiet, while producing the staccato tones, as is consistent with a quick, springy movement of the fingers. 


Jhb LR Se) 
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ee 
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Foreign Fingering. 43) 8 LS 4S Soy 43 214 8 rae : 


Lessons for Staccato Practice, 45 


— 


No. 77. Eighth Rest. 


While the left hand plays steadily, 
commences the legato phrase, 


Seca 


Eeetbr tert brittle Ctetirt esti Ete teeteeteetety 
i ae 135 2 3 2 
hl a ea 


No. 78, Give a little accent to the first note of each group in the base, and to the first note of each legato mark in the treble; also let the 
last note of each legato mark be staccato. The hand must be somewhat independent to do this, as you perceive. 


Allegretto. 


a SS Sa 
m Ee Mm pr ih tea 4 5 . ; sas at 
xe r ae = 
Se eee ae 
Fine. Sen eaten’ ie “Se ee Beer 4 
aS See 
; Hae oe ee eae 
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2 PS 2 3 
eee eee sea 
ss aa SS eS fecal ene a 
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Foreign Fingering. 


No. 79. Five Finger Exercises, holding one Tone. 


Observe that the third measure in each of these exercises is to be played four times. ‘Transpose the lessons a part of the time into tue 
key of Db. Hold the keys indicated by the tied whole notes, but be very careful to hold no others. These exercises are to be mixed with 


other lessons, and not given all at once. 


tb Lessons for Staccato Practice. 
| 
| 


A Play this measure B Cc 
5432 5 3.42 Pour times. ats Four times. 4 Four times. 
(9 rericersecrbec=re ied Pee dedi yeeig 
Pl agtetlsteegt eagles ttl? JSP ie Firat 
GUERRERO ne IN S/F eo en 
ES ponte 2 eee — 
ae Sims pete Gael 


st 
Se ee 


ee ee cree cee Dea 


See, SOOTY 


No. 81. A B 
5 2 


Four times. Four times. Four times. 


eee ree: serene oper 


feericreee ote, e| a Z3° 
2 ep t= iraetttert =teerre , of F*4 2 ieee 


Four times. Four times. 


a5 [oo ries Speeeee 


=Sriel 


1 Four times. 
4s —— 
ao ieee eae. 

s og 89 5eo 

‘Se ey, 
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retee tte leet tre leer feed GE oe Btesel 


= Fingering. 


Lessons for Staccato Practice. 47 j 


a 


No. 84. Be careful to draw off the finger in the right manner to produce the staccato — also make the short tone light. Observe that 
where the last note of a legato mark is two or more counts long, it is not made staccato. 


No. 85. Give this expression according to your own taste. Make the legato tones sing. Do not let the staccato tones be coarse or too 
abrupt. It is hoped that the intervals as far as the sixth are now familiar, and that they can be named and played without the 
least hesitation. ‘ 


fanz ae ae Ae 2p SES 
DSR te eth Peet hfe ee te 
ares ' BS SAP oP eS 
Soe res aa =a ae Seaatae serra siteeeeris: 


46 Exercises for the Practice of the Dotted Quarter. 


No. 86, Dotted Quarter Note. 


Do ales rk the bee otes that follow the oe els arters. were them smooth and graceful. Remember not to strike the second 
of two notes on the e degree of the staff, when they are united by a tie. 


gus he eld die gE PIRI 
SSS 
E Suerte rt ay tet tp eee 

= risiirra rea A SrpPuiPa Ere : iro Seltverestri 


oS aa ia dai intervals and movement, and keep in mind all things n 
lece. 


i SaaS ee 
/ clog oplchiae Cig faerie 


= Ee eee a I 
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ssary to an intelligent and tasteful rendering of the 


Foreign Fingerin 


Exercises .0r Daily Practise, 49 


No. 88, You observe that these lessons are fingered in different ways. Be very careful to make use of all the fingering. In the first one, 
the right hand begins with the second finger, the second time it begins with the first, and the third time with the thumb. After practicing 
this lesson where it is written, transpose into the key of G. Wary the expression. 


ona speFiprercorssas tri Sal 
“I aie ian 3 : Etete., ce Dae OY Meal Bey Fee 
a a seu sae tans fae eee ieee eaeezicze | 


No. 89, ‘Transpose into B flat. Cres. and Dim. Make use of all the ae poe 
23452 


sears ae sry ee ee Sal 


No. 90. . Transpose into E flat. Various accents. 


apipBEpresePrrrsieree 


3) 1) 28a) 45-4 1 2 


releceeee 


io ea ee a ee 41 


| No. 91, Transpose into D. Sometimes staccato. Play with both ome 


— 


em 


50 _ Second time through the Keys. Double Notes and Single Scales. 


LEN ORT MENE 1 US, SHADES.” 


No. 92. Double Notes for the Right Hand. Ritard e Dim. | 
Strike these double notes with the hand only —lifting it from the wrist as illustrated by the cut. When the notes succeed each other, 


as in the third measure, the movement may be by the fingers only. Observe that you are now to notice and become familiar with the interval 


produced by the double notes, as well as those produced by successions. 


ee SSS SS 


1. Soft - ly the shades i eve - ning me Still : us one gay world’s bu - sy hum; So while we 


eS Sa 


2. Gen- tly the stars gleam in the west, Zeph - yrs = lulled the birds to rest; Plash-ing 
3 A 8 ; ritard e dim. 
SS ee 
eo = a ao Zs a ae i oe lg — 
sing our last part-ing i Since wy the day - cc fades a - ae Fades a - way, Fades a - way. 


a eee — oeeneee ar 


cool the ae, let at play, Mur-murs be - low then glides a - way, Glides a - way, Glides a - way. 


No. 938. Double Notes in the Left Hand. 
Try the left hand alone until you can strike neatly from the wrist. Notice and name the intervals in the Base. 


Pepe Re Sere ee 
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“NIGHT’S SHADES NO LONGER.” 
No. 94. Reaching an Octave with the Left Hand. 
Notice one key you are in, the names of tones and intervals as you play. Give out the voice freely, and ae breath in right places. 


Sa SS Hea 


if cue shades no Jon - ger AE v oo land, Brightly o’er all doth Deak: is = Hail we 


Se 


2. —... so love - ] i 
pees * y> 2 scene so _ fair, As hill and vale’ in morn SEOs: en air? to aes 


Exercises in various styles. Preparatory Songs, Hands moved from the Wrist. a 


“ NIGHT’S SHADES.’’— Conciupep. 


in’ 
Se 


glo - ries with heart and with voice, Come join in the cho- rus, re 


- joice, O re - joice. 


SSS Se 


a 
beau - ties, a - wakeheart and voice, Come join in the cho- rus, re - joice, O re - 


No. 95, In learning a lesson of any length, do not play the whoie of it over and over, but take a few measures and practice until you have 
learned them well: then a few more, and so on. 


Allegretto. 
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eer Fingering. 


«“GAILY THE BRIGHT WINGS.” 


No. 97. What is the key-note here? How are you to strike the double notes ? Should you take breath between syllables ? 
Allegretto. 4 5 5 


bg SSS SS gaSe 


ib. Gai-ly the bright wings are flash-ing, Out in the mid-sum-mer air, O- GU flow-ers so ra- diant 
2. Mice rare beau - ty we're ae ing, Soon they will grace the sweet bow ear Oh, in the gar-denso fra- grant, 


DE 6 = z See ee 


sa aaa aS 


ee, ae tf 
Of the sweet gar- den so eae Thousands of brightwings are flash-ing, Out in the gar-den so fair. 
Swift-ly fly moments and hours— While _thebright wreaths we are eS ing, Swift-ly fly mo-mentsand hours. 


———— 2s ae ee 


No. 98, Do not count faster at the easy places, but be sure to count so slowly, all through the piece, that you will go steadily through the 
hard places without Seat or retarding the time. 
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No. 99. Accompaniment Form. 


Notice intervals — make right movement of hands. Leave notes before rests neatly. 


53 Second time through the Keys. Double Notes and Single Scales. 
| 
| 


Foreign Fingering. 


Exercises in various styles. Preparatory Songs. Hands moved from the Wrist. 53 
No. 99. Concluded. 


“WHERE SWEETEST FLOWERS GROW.” 
No. 100, Play these lessons carefully and thoroughly before singing them. Be careful not to play and sing faster and faster. 


pipet: iesade = Soe S 
tS i eas 


2 — 
1. Where sweet- est flow-ers grow, O list! list! list! And zeph-yrs mur-mur low, O list! list! list! I 
2. Thy pres-ence here we greet, O stay! stay! stay! Thou queen of flow-ers sweet, O stay! stay! stay! And 
1 


BEDiia=s 


oe 
hear her step so light and free — And, oh, what peace and joy she brings 
wear the crown of sum - mer fair, Bright Flo - ra, with thy smiles and sun - ny hair. 
2 _@ 9  @@ ee . = 4. 
+ =| , a a — 
op et ete eceer Ee ate f= eae al : 
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No. 101. Observe here that the staccato requires that both hands be lifted alike, although double notes in the left and single notes in the 
right. Keep the right hand still at the legato marks, and move it laterally only at the scales. When two figures are given for 
one note, you are as liberty to take either fingering. At the first note of this number use “3” as commencing, and “1” after 
DC 

Waltz Movement. , 23 5 erent 9 1 FINE. 


Foreign Fingering. 


Saori time through the Keys. Double Notes and Single Scales. 
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THE TWO FRIENDS POLKA.—Eighth Duet.—SeEconpo. 


No. 102, If the left hand is not large enough to strike an octave, omit the a note. Is there aa other interval than the third in the treble f 
4 5 FIne. 
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THE TWO FRIENDS POLKA.—Eighth Duet.— Primo. 


No. 103. Svat 
What key is this piece in? What kind of time? What movement has it ? 
8va. 
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No. 104. In the first and second measures do not move the hand —in the others, only from the wrist. 


Foreign Fingering. 


Exercises in various styles. Preparatory Songs, Hands moved from the Wrist, 65 


No. 105. Enharmonic Change. 


You perceive that the only difference between this and No. 104 is in the representation. 
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No. 106. 
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No. 107, If you wish to learn to play more rapidly, practice the lessons slowly and steadily, and they will seem to come right of themselves, 
If you attempt to hurry them, they will become irregular, and you will be apt to make mistakes that will take you a long time 
to correct. In the eighth measv ve let the first finger strike, then slip the thumb in its place without letting up the key. 


Waltz Movement. 
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Foreton Fingering. 


NR 


Second time through the Keys. vouble Noves and Single Scales. 


“LOOK AWAY TO THE FIELDS.” 


No. 108. It will be a good plan to select from these pieces and songs such as you like, and learn to play them without the notes, that you 


may play or sing for your friends when asked. 
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1. Look a- way to the fields of the har-vest, See the reap-er a- mid the grain, How it rus: tles 
And he thinksof the soft hour of 


fore him, Like the rain rip- ples on the main, And list! ' He sings, As  hesweeps o’er the gold-en_ plain. 
twi- light When she la - bor of day is o’er. And see! He smiles, As his eye seeks the cot-tage door. 


3 


No. 109, Impress upon your mind the idea that you are striving, by slow and careful practice, to play smoothly and correctly, and you will 
thus acquire rapidity, together with beauty of execution; whereas if you attempt to carry things by storm, and try to make a 
rapid player by practicing rapidly, you will probably fail in all these things. 
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N 0.110, It will require some care to move the fingers only in one hand, and from the wrist with the other, at the same time. 


Waltz movement. 
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Exercises in various styles. Preparatory Songs. Hands moved from the Wrist. 57 


No. 110. Concluded. 


1. Rain-drops are fall - -ing, they pat-ter on the aut-umn leaves; Low winds are sigh- ing a - mid the bare and leaf-less trees. 
2. Yet ‘tis not drea-ry with-in our qui-et hap-py home, While brightand cheer - y a-round our hearth the evenings come ; 
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Gone are all .thesweet flowers, and the summer’s bright hours sik Be ful - ly sing in the chill and des - o- lat-ed bowers. 
Though we mourn the sweet flowers, autumn fruits are now ours— we will not heed the storm-king’s dark and wintry powers. 
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No. 112. Melody and Accompaniment. 
You observe that the base has a kind of song to sing. Let it be well connected, and varied as to loud and soft, according to your taste. 
You will find that, generally, a melody sounds well to be crescendo as it ascends, and diminuendo as it descends. 


Legato. 
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Foreign Fingering. 


58 Second time through the Keys. Double Notes and Single Scales. 
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No. 113. “Oo, HOW SWEET.” 


You will observe that a new i a is introduced here. Be careful to get it well. 
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how sweet are the ech- oes eve - ning,Whenthe vil- lage a- ae fe is still; the 
the riv - er be- low, gent- ig moan -ing, Hath a charmin the tone of its song, a all 


- ee 


an, 
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shepherd boy’s pipe soft-ly peal -ing, As he watch-es_his flock on the hill. ’Tis the song of con-tent-mentand bless-ing, And it 
dim in the shadeof the gloam-ing, Itsclear wa-ters flow light -ly a- long. How the moon in hersplen-dor on ris - Haaren 
’ 
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spreads far a-way o’erthe dale; To the wea- ry itcomeswith ca - ress - ing, To the sad with a _ sil - ver - veil. 
mir -ror herface in the Beep: While the breez-es withsoft ca-dence sigh - ing, Lullthe for - est to shad-ow- 2 sleep. 
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No. 114. ie oe probably eae at that the principal object in going through the keys, this time, has been to strike double notes neatly 
rom the wrist, and to play single scales, moving the hand Jaterall ‘only. If h i j 
better by all means review until this is done ls aepaieantintincn cae 


March Movement. 


31 


Exercise for three Players at one Piano. 


No. 115. THE THREE FRIENDS WALTZ.—TRIO— Pruwo. 


ae This piece will require great exactness in time, pitch, and expression, to sound well. The one who plays this part sits at the upper end 
of the plano. 
S8va. 
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No. 116. THE THREE FRIENDS WALTZ — TRIO.— Srconno. 


Let the one who plays this part sit opposite the middle of the piano, a little higher than the others. Let the left arm of this player be 
over the right of the one who plays the third. 
Allegretio. 4 
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No. 117. THE THREE FRIENDS WALTZ,.— TRIO.— T&rzo. 


The player of this part sits at the lower part of the piano. Strike the base pretty firmly. The upper notes of the octave can be omit- 
ted. Let the right hand of the one who plays this part be under the left arm of the one who plays second. 
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60 Exercises for Daily Practice. 


No, 118. Exercises Preparatory to. the Seales. 


Observe that these exercises have the fingering peculiar to the scales. Each measure to be played until it goes quietly, smoothly and 
rapidly. Practice in this way in each key before playing the scale of that key. Two keys are here given, and in a like manner are all the 


others to be practiced. Move the hand as little as possible. 
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No. 119. Scale and Arpeggio in C. 
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(ee re he Exercises for Daily Practice. 
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No. 124. Scale and Arpeggio in B. 
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No. 125 & 126. Scale and Arpeggio in F Sharp, and Seale and Arpeggio in G Flat together. 
¢ 


You perceive that the keys of F and a differ ae in their representation; to the ear they are the same. 
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Foreign Fingering. 


Exercises for Daily Practice. 


No. 127. Scale and Arpeggio in D flat. 


Adhere to the 


They should be practiced daily and thoroughly. 


There is nothing more important to your playing than these scales. 


fingering. 


‘No. 128. Scale and Arpeggio in A flat. 
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No. 129. Scale and Arpeggio in E flat. 


No. 180. Scale and Arpeggio in B flat. 
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No. 131. Scale and Arpeggio in F. 
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Foreign Fingering. 


Exercises for the Introduction of Sixteenth Notes. 
No. 132. Sixteenth Notes. 


You observe that the value of the sixteenth notes is the same, whether they are single or in groups. 
other is merely a matter of convenience. 


Dance Movement. 
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Writing them one way or the 


No. 133. 


Foreign Fingering. 


64 Exercises for the Practice of the Appoggiatura and Repeating Notes. 


No. 134. THE SECOND TRIO. THE THREE FRIENDS’ SLEIGH RIDE. Primo. 


Remember that the appoggiatura has no time of its own, but borrows from the note which follows it, so it will be right to cemmence 
playing each appoggiatura when you commence the count or part of the measure on which it comes. If the hand playing the upper part 1s 
small, use the thumb for the lower note in the third measure. Do you hear the sleigh-bells ? 
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No. 185. THE SECOND TRIO. THE THREE FRIENDS’ SLEIGH RIDE. Sesconno. 


Directions for position and interlocking of arms same as on page 59. Do you hear the song of the sleigh-riders ? 
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No. 186. THE SECOND TRIO.—THE THREE FRIENDS’ SLEIGH RIDE.—TzErzo. 


Give the base firmly, that there may be a good foundation. Do you hear the clatter of the horses’ feet ? 


Allegretio, 
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Harmony. Instrumental and Vocal Exercises and Scales. Pore Arm Movement. 6b 
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No. 187. The Common Chord of C in its Three Positions. 


Play every common chord ot © on the piano. Name the intervals combined in this chord. Name the chord and position as you play 
the lesson. Move the fore arm as illustrated in the cut. Do not leave the lesson until you can make the changes with facility, 
Lea || 
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No. 138. The same Lesson an Octave Lower. When the hand is too small to reach an octave, omit the lower note. 
Chords for the right hand are sometimes written on the base staff to avoid the use of so many added lines. 
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No. 139. The Common Chord of G'in its Three Positions. What interval is made by the two base notes? | 
Play every common chord of G on the piano, before playing this lesson. Name again the intervals. Name the positions as you play 
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No. 140. Tonic and Dominant. What interval from upper base to lower treble ? 
Say whether tonic or dominant chord as you play — which position, first, second or third. Become familiar with every interval in the 


combinations. 
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them. 


No, 141. The same Lesson an Octave Lower. What interval from lower to middle notes of right hand ? 
Do not strike one note of a chord after another, but exactly together, and the right hand exactly with the left. 
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Foreign Fingering. ne 


ue Third Time through the Keys. Chords, and the Art of Singing. 
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What interval from middle to upper note of right hand? 


Wo. 142. Other Positions of the Tonic and Dominant. 
Name the chord both by tonic and dominant and by letter — also the positions. 


In harmony intervals are counted upwards. 


No. 143. Other Positions of Tonic and Dominant Chords. 


Observe that the tones indicated by the base notes in each measure begin at the beginning of the measure — exactly with the first 
chord in the right hand. A note written in the middle or last part of a measure, must have its sound at the beginning of the measure, if there 
is no rest or other note before it. Name chords and positions as before. 
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No 144. The Common Chord of Sina eetow 
Before playing this lesson, play the common chord of F in all its positions. Name the chords of tonic, dominant and sub-dominant as 
they occur, with their positions. Observe the intervals of which these chords are composed. _ 
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No. 145, Other Positions of Rone, of Tonic, Dominant, and Subdominant. 


Observe previous ee Remember that in harmony intervals are counted os 
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Harmony. Instrumental and Vocal Exercises and Scales. Fore Arm Movement, 67 


No. 147. Notice that in the first position of these chords the first finger pete the middle note, and that j in ale second and third rem tati 
the second finger strikes the middle notes. ; 


No. 149. Melody formed on Chords. 


Observe that you are singing the tones of the tonic, dominant and subdominant chords — arpeggios for the voice. 


Name the chords of 
which the melody and accompaniment are composed. 


Notice carefully the intervals you produce in singing, and have, as soon as possible, 
their sounds in your memory, that you may give them with readiness and accuracy. Your teacher will probably here explain to you those 


things about the organs of the voice, that are most necessary for you to know; or you may read a description of them among the explanations 
in the fore part of the book. See that the tone is well formed and delivered. This will depend upon the pharynx, and the opening of the 


mouth, together with the position of the lips, tongue, teeth, &c. See that the intonation is exact, and that the breathing is right. Attend 
also to the utterance of the words. 
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Do sol misol do sol do la fa la do la_ si sol re so) si sa do sol mi sol do 


do sol mi sol si sol re oa GQOi.a ee 


No. 150. Melody on Scale. Passing Notes. 


You observe that a melody may consist of arpeggios of chords, as in the preceding lesson, or of scale forms, as here. You perceive 
that the phrases in this lesson rest on, and are accompanied by tonic, dominant and subdominant chords, though there are some tones in each 
phrase that do not belong to the accompanying chord. These are called passing notes. 


68 Third Time through the Keys. Chords, and the Art of Singing. 


No. 151. The Chord of the Seventh. Before playing this, play and name all the positions of the chor d of the seventh of G. 
Observe there are four positions of the chord of the seventh, because there are four distinct tones in its composition. Name as you play. 
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No. 152, You perceive that the chord of the seventh occurs only on the dominant. You see, also, that it is made by adding seven — not 
seven in the scale, but seven in the chord —to the one, three, five and eeu a make the common mee 
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SUMMER SCENES. No. J.— The Little River. 
No. 153. Quality of Tone. 

Observe that the main object of these songs is quality of tone. You will see that by distending the pharynx, you can make your voice 
more appropriate to singing about a “cavern” than a “smiling little river.” This would be a wrong quality for this song. Express natur- 
ally and pleasantly the feeling or emotion that these words would excite were the same before you, and the words really your own. The 
pharynx should be nearly in its usual position as when you are talking — just enough distended to permit the coming into the voice of the 


right feeling. For the female voice, it should be decided carefully which tones are to be sung with the lower, and which with the medium 
register. Observe breathing and articulation. Point out where the melody in these songs is made of chords, and where of scale forms. 


With quiet cheerfulness. 


SE eee te 


1. Smil-ing lit-tle riv - er, From my win-dow seen, Glid-ing on so gent- ly, Through the meadows green, 
2. May ourlivesbe like thee, Gen-tle lit- tle stream, Send-ing all a - round us, Love’s ce- les - tial beam; 
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Cheer-ing and re - fresh - ing All up-on thy way: Bright-ly glow thy wa - ters At the close of 
Cheer-ing still and bless - ing All up-on our way: Bright-est at the clos - ing 


2 
Of our earth-ly day. 
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Harmony. Instrumental and Vocal Exercises and Scales. Fore Arm Movement, 69 


No. 154. ue and se nt 
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No. 155. Making Accompaniments. 


Do not hesitate to try this exercise; it is not difficult, and is very useful. You can simply strike the chords, or you can give your 
accompaniment such forms as are usual. Remember, the tonic is one of a key, the dominant, five, and the sub-dominant, four. Choose such 
positions of the chords as will best sustain your voice. The dash signifies that the chord is continued. Do not practice the lessons that are 
too high or too low for you. Remember that these lessons are principally for delivery of the voice, articulation, phrasing, and the proper use 
of the registers. 
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No. 156. Remember that the word “seventh” means we chord of the dominant seventh. 
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70 egies" Third Time through the Keys, Chords, and the Art of Singing. 
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No. 160. GALLOPADE.— NINTH DUET.—SeEconpo. 
Name tonic, dominant and subdominant chords, and their positions. Learn both Secondo and Primo of this and the following duets, 
whether you play them with another or not; for they are intended to improve your chord and scale practice. 
Allegretto. 
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No. 161. SUMMER SCENES. No. IJI.—The Forest: 


It must be an unasually mellow lower register tnat can sing this first line. It will be better in the medium. Although this is marked 
“heerfully,” and you are, as in all these songs, to keep the midway quality of tone —the pharynx being neither distended so as to make the 
hollow or sombre quality, nor contracted for the bright or more gay — still there is some variation in it, which will be best attained by allowing 
the imagination to place you in the scenes you describe, and then give them true and natural expression. It is pleasant to be in the forest on 
a summer’s day. ; 


Cheerfully. 
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1. Here! here inthe’ for - est, Wng-pder themes! Ofme-n ty men LLeeSi nen .mame. See! see how the 
2. Here! here inthe for ~- est, Dan -ces the sun - light down. ... . ’Midl ’mid the green 
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branch -~ es Sway, sway in the breeze.... . List! list to the mur - mur, eoauets it 
leaf - lets Swift, swift. to the ground..... Bright! bright is its glim - mer, Flash - ing each 
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Harmony. Instrumental and Vocal Exercises and Scales, Fore Arm Movement, 


Same er 


SUMMER SCENES. No. II.—The Forest,— Conciupep. 
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Glad! glad is the sum ~- _ mer, Sweet, sweet is her 
Oh! glad is the for : est This fair sum -mer 
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GALLOPADE. — NINTH DUET.— Privo. 


Observe that the two hands are playing the same melody an octave apart. Strike the notes exactly together, and try to notice whether 
the accompanying harmony is tonic, dominant, or subdominant. 


Allegretto. 
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No. 163. Tonic, Dominant, and Subdominant, in the Key of G. 
Observe that what was dominant in C is now tonic; and what was tonic in C is now subdominant; and that the chord of D is the dominant. 
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we 164, The Seventh always means the dominant chord with the seventh added. 
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if 72 tts Third Time through the Keys. Chords, and the Art of- Singing. 


You observe that the chord of the seventh near 


laying this lesson, play the chord of the seventh of D, in all its positions. 
Os i Sela ter ee What is five? Three? One? 


the close of the piece has no fifth in it. It is often so used. What tone is seven in the chord of D? 
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Say whether tonic, dominant, or subdominant — common chord, or chord of the seventh; and tell their positions. 
Allegro. 
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| No. 166. QUICKSTEP.— TENTH DUET. -—Szconvo. 
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No. 167. Changing Position of Hands. 


Adhere carefuily to the fingering. 


Foreign Fingering. 


Harmony. Instrumental and Vocal Exercises and Scales. Fore Arm Movement. 73 


No. 168. QUICKSTEP.— TENTH DUET. — Privo. 


When this is well learned the movement should be pretty fast. See that there is no jerking of the hand when the thumb goes under. 
Sva 
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No. 169. SUMMER SCENES. No. III. The Smiling Land. 


Remember the principal object of these songs. Do not let the throat and mouth be so distended as to make a hollow sound, nor, on 
the other hand, so contracted as to prevent the freedom and naturalness of the tone. Above all, avoid acharacterless, unmeaning tone. Take 
breath so as not to interfere with the sense and connection of the words. ome the chords from which the accompaniment. is made. 
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1. O’er the fair and smil - ing land, The rays of sun - light fall, From the fra - grant mea - dows wide Sweet 
2. Join our voi:- ces in the strain, So cheer - ful sweet and clear, Sum-mer with her hap - py birds And 
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per - fumescome to ' From the dis - tant for - est too ae hap - py song birds call. 
bloom - ing flow’rs is ae Sing, for ‘tis the hap - piest time all the hap - py year. 
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and the Art of Singing. 


Chords, 
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Third Time through the Keys. 
No. 170. Common Chord of Tonic, Dominant and Subdominant, in the Key of D. Dotted Quarter Rest. 


d of Ais the only new chord here, 
Name chords and positions as usual. 
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hat which was tonic in G now being subdominant, &e. 


First play the common chord of A (A, C; 
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No. 171. Before playing this, play the chord of the seventh in all its positions. 


though the others have changed their names —t 
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WALTZ.— ELEVENTH DUET.—Srconpo. © 


Three or five is often omitted in the chord of the seventh. 
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Allegretto. 


Foreign Fingering. 


No. 172. 


Harmony. Instrumental and Vocal Exercises and Scales. Fore Arm Movement. 75 
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No. 173. : SUMMER SCENES. No. l¥Y.—The Woodland. 
Name chords, and keep in mind the harmony while you sing. 
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No. 174, WALTZ.—ELEVENTH DUET. — Primo. 
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Foreign Fingering. 


Third Time through the Keys. Chords, and the Art of Singing. 
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No. 175. Chords in the Key of A. 


Play first the common chord of E, (E, G3, B and E,) in its various positions.- Obs 


relations of the other chords have changed. Name tonic, dominant, and subdominant, as 


erve what the new chord is. and how the mames and 


heretofore. 
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REDOW A. —TWELFTH DUET.— Serconpo. 


No. 177. Dotted Eighth Notes. 
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Harmony. Instrumental and Vocal Exercises and Scales. Fore Arm Movement. 77 


No. 178. | SUMMER SCENES. No. VY.—The Hillside. 


Cuoick Notrs. The tone, face, and manner of the singer should express interest in the subject of the song, and should be appropriate to it. 
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if To M, rock-y hill-side let us go, Ere twilight shad - ows fall, And we’ll list the ech - oes as they wake At 
2. On the rock-y hill-side fragrantgrowsThe hon-ey- suck - le sweet, And the spreading fern its o - dorsends From 
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re- treat. ’Mid the flow - ers, And the ech - oes, Let us seek the cool and calm re - treat. 
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No. 179. REDOW A.—TWELFTH DUET.— Primo. 


When you come to a hard spot in your lesson, practice that separately until you have overcome the difficulty, then play it in connection 
with the rest of the lesson. 
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Fereign Fingering. 


i Third Time through the Keys. 


Chords, and the Art of Singing. 


No. 180. Tonic, Dominant, and Subdominant, in the Key of E. 


Before playing this, play the chord of B (B, Dg, F¥, and B,) in all its positions. Name chords and positions in the lesson as you play 
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No. 181. Dispersed Harmony. 
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In the dispersed chords, name the tones that are in the left hand, and those that are in the right. Name chords and positions also. 


No. 182. Dotted Eighth Rest. 


Allegro. 
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Harmony. Instrumental and Vocal Exercises and Scales, Pore Arm Movement. 


No. 183. SUMMER SCENES. No. VI.—-The Leafy Dell. 


You perceive that the harmony of the tonic is always the common chord, and so of the subdominant; but the harmony of the dominant 
may be the chord of the seventh. The upper part is intended for the practice of the higher voices, especially of tenors in the upper register. 
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I knowa fai-ry bow - er with-in the leaf-y dell, Where’mid the woodbine arch - es the mer-ry song birdsdwell. ’Tis 
The wild rose blushes sweet - ly, and lifts herperfum’d head When morning wakes from slum - ber,and hours of nightare fled. The 
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sweet to hear their mu - sic, se-cure from summer’s heat, And pass the noon-tide hours . . with-in their cool re - treat. 
sun-shine tries how vain - ly, to peep a-mid the leaves; With-in these wood-bine arch - es that Na-ture brightly weaves. 6 
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to the bow - erwith-in theleaf-y dell, Where’mid the wood-bine are 
come A to the bow - er with-in the syl- van dell, Where Na-ture’s robes are bright-est and mer- ry ae dwell. 
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Foreign Fingering. 


80 Third Time through the Keys, Chords, and the Art of Singing. 
No. 184. Tonic, Hanae and Cen erea: Chords in the kay of B. 
Before playing and naming the chords of this lesson, practice the common chord of F Sharp (F#, A#, Cx and F¥,) in all its positions. 
Can you tell readily tonic, dominant and subdominant by the ae 
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No. 185. one: Dominant and Subdominant Chords in the Key of F Sharp. 


Before playing this, play the chord of C sharp (Og, 
seventh occur ? 
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No. 186. Chords in G flat. Enharmonic change ree? Ee oharp: 
Observe that the lesson is only to the eye different from No. “J 
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No. 187. Tonic, Deen and te eed Chords in the Key of D flat. 
Play the common chord of A flat, (AD, C, Eb and Ab,) before practicing this lesson. Observe previous directions about naming 


chords, &c. 
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Wo. 188. Tonic, Dominant and Subdominant Chords in the Key of A flat. 
Practice the new chord first. Observe the different names of these chords as ba occur in different. keys. Name them as before. 
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i: Harmony. Instrumental anu Vocal ixercises and Scales. Fore Arm Movement, g* 
No. 189. Triplets. a ‘oo =e - 


In playing full chords, having three notes for one hand, use generally those fingers which are most convenient. Using the thumb on 
black keys is avoided in playing scale passages, but not in playing chords. 
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No. 190. SUMMER SCENES. No. VII. The Orchard. 


Still the quality of cheerfulness in the tone. Let your appearance and manner be such as one would naturally assume in uttering, 
with interest, words of this kind. 
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1. Oh, the trees a-gainare all in _ blos-som, And the air is full of o-dors sweet, And the rob-in_ singing on the 
2. In the wood-land wide,and in the mead -ow, See the flow~’rets springing fresh and fair: O the wild-bees humming at their 
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topmost bough,The ear-ly summermorndothgreet. Hear the rob-in! Hearthe rob-in! The ear-ly summermorn-ing greet. ° 
dai-ly toil,Make mu-sic,mer-ry mu- sic there. O the wild-bees! O the wild-bees! Make mu-sic, mer-ry mu-sic_ there. 
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Foreign Fingering. 


_ Third time through the Keys. Chords, and the Art of Singing. ah 
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No. 191. GALOP.—THIRTEENTH DUET. —Szconpo. 
Observe that the tonic, dominant and subdominant chords here occupy the same places upon the staff that they do in the key of A, 
{ three contig but that they are a half step lower. 
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No. na GALOP:.— THIRTEENTH DUET, — Primo. 


This piece should sound bright and lively. To produce tns ettect 1t must be perfect—not a wrong note, not a wrong MER not a 
& wrong position or movement. 
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No. 193. Tonic, Dominant, and Subdominant Chords in the Key of E Flat. 


Practice the new chord first. Give the right motion to the hand. Observe previous directions. 
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Harmony. Instrumental and Vocal Exercises and Scales. Fore Arm Movement. 83 
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No. 194. SUMMER SCENES. No. IX.—The Silver Lake. 
eae this accompaniment before singing the song. Do not leave a chord down beyond its time. See that the quality of tone is righ 
= 88. 
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1. Come with me, the moon is beam-ing O’er the sil - ver wa- ters of the lake so fair; See ye not the 
7 SY de - lay not, time is fly - ing, And our com-rades call us fromthe peb- bly strand.E’en the gen - tle 
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white sail gleam-ing, And the rip-ples laugh-ing in the sum-mer air? Come with me, the boat is wait-ing, And the 
breeze is sigh-ing, And it waits to bear us fromthe dew - y land; ’Mid the hills in beau-ty gleam-ing, Still the 
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dis-tant voi - ces sweetest mu-sic make; Come,O come, the moon is beam-ing O’erthe laugh-ing wa-ters of the  sil-ver lake. 
dis-tant voi - ces sweetest echoes wake; Come,O come, the moon is beam-ing O’er the laugh-ing wa-ters of the  sil-ver lake. 
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No. 195, Play this exercise five minutes without stopping. Begin slowly, and increase in speed with each repetition. 
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84 Third Time through the Keys. Uhords, and the Art of Singing, 


No. 196, You observe that you never find the chord of the seventh in the tonic or subdominant. 
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QUICKSTEP.— FOURTEENTH DUET.— Srconpo. 


Name chords and positions. Endeavor all the time to noti i 1 1 . 
: ce the harmony in which you are playing, wheth i i 
dominant, common chord, or chord of the seventh. x SES TO ena 
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No. 198. QUICKSTEP.— FOURTEENTH DUET.—Pruixo. 


Can you distinguish the tonic, dominant and subdominant chords, in the second, by the sound, while you are playing the first ? 
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No. 199. Ton.; Dom., and Subdom. in B Flat. Pianissimo, Fortissimo, and their Abbreviations. 


This, you perceive, is a regular march moyement. Let the time be kept with great steadiness. Not fast. 
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36 Soe Third Time through the Keys. Chords, and the Art of Singing. 


No. 200. SUMMER SCENES. No. IX.—The Yale. 
You observe that the emotion to be expressed, in all these songs, is nearly the same. The pupil should be able to give this quality 
exactly, 


the smil - ing é - Soft - ly the sum - mer stray, 

- ing with deep - er, air - Mead - ow and field up - their way: 
all the smil - ing 2 - Soft - ly the sum - mer - @e8 play, 

- pling the fields of shin - i ral As o’er their feath - ery tops they stray: 


Down in the vale, Down in the vale, Smil - ing in sum - mer. beau - ty rare 5 
. Down in the _ vale, Down in the yale, Smil - ing in sum - mer_ beau - ty Tare ; 


Sweet ‘tis to rove, come, let us go, And watch the sum - me had 
Sweet ‘tis to rove, come, let us £0, And watch the rip - olive om - learns peer, 
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No. 201, 


In march time. 


Foreign Fingering, 


Harmony. Instrumental and Vocal Exercises and Scales, Fore Arm Movement. 87 
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No. 201. Concluded. 
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No. 202. SOUVENIR.— FIFTEENTH DUET —Serconpo, 
Endeavor to become familiar with the position of notes on added lines and spaces. 
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Make the melodv as legato as possible. . 
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No. 208. SOU VENIR.— FIFTEENTH DUET— Primo. 


nae Third Time through the Keys. Chords, and the Art of Singing 
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No. 204. Tonic, Dominant, and Subdominant Harmonies in the’ Key of F. 


{t is hoped that your reviewing has been so perfect that you can turn back and play any lesson perfectly. Try it. 
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\ No, 205, SUMMER SCENES. No. X.—The Brooklet. 


Right quality of tone —clear and distinct articulation — with breathing and management of the breath, etc. 
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1. By the brook-let clear, where the wil-lowboughssway In the soft windfrom the west, Is the grass-y slope and the 
2. Yes, the brook-letsings where the wil-low bendslow, And my heartjoins in the song, And the hap - py flowers on the 
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flow- ers so gay Of the home I love the best; Oh, the soft wind from the pine hills comes with 
grass- y slope grow, And JI join their bright-eyed throng; Then the soft wind comes with per-fumed breath from 
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Harmony. Instrumental and Vocal Exercises and Scales, Fore Arm Movement. 89 
ELE BROOKLET. taverns UDED. 
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per - fume on its wings, And the wil - low waves,and the flow-ers look up, And the brook-let gai - 
off the west-ern hills, And it fans my cheek,and it kiss-es theflow’rs,And the wil = low br ee ‘ills, 
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No. 206. AU SUISSE. —SIXTEENTH DUET. — Privo. 


ata will find that different expressions may be given to this duet. Try several— and agree with your companion upon the one that 
you like best. 
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No. 207. AU SUISSE. —SIXTEENTH DUET.— SEconpo. 


You will observe that the accent here is different from previous lessons in which there were six eighth notes in the measure. 
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90 Exercises for Daily Practice. 
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No. 208. After these scales are learned, in the order of their numbers, repeat each one as you practice it daily, six times at least, varying 
Observe the same plan with regard to the arpeggios. Never play so fast as to make a false note, 
It is an excellent plan to practice your stated time 


the expression each time. 
or in any way so as to mar the neatness and elegance of the performance. 
by the watch or clock, and never to fail in punctuality or faithfulness. 


Exercises for Daily Practice 9] 


No. 214 & 215. Nowis the time to give the finishing corrections to any faults that may remain in your positions and movements. 
These scales should by all means be learned by heart, with the exact fingering belonging to each; for many important lessons 
follow that will take for granted this ability on your part, and that can hardly be learned satisfactorily without it. Endeavot 
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to know one scaie or key just as well as another —be at home in all. 
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| 92 Fourth time through the Keys. Thorough Base, 


i ir thre 
No. 221, Transposition. Here isa imine of four chords, viz.: tonic, labaeieene dominant and tonic. ne ae See 
positions, make a musical section of eight measures. Play this section in all the keys, transposing by fifths and also by fourths 
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No. 222. Play this section of cadences in all the keys. It is given partly in G— enough to aid you to commence right. 
dominant chord has a seventh in it. Transpose both by fifths and by fourths.* Name the chords and their positions as you play. This is 


a very important exercise; do not stop practicing it until it is ae 
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No, 228. Observe that you tell by the base what chord you are to No. 224. Remember that the dash continues the effect of the 
play, and by the treble what position of the chord. Remember  , previous figure. 
that when the base note has no figure under it the common chord 
is indicated, and when “7,” the chord of the seventh 
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No. 225, Observe that the seventh is always a step below the eighth No. 226. Notice that the chord of the seventh is always a 
in the chord of the seventh. A 7 but a half-step below would not dominant chord. Name chords and positions as you play. 
sound well. 
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No. 227, Were you to put the right seventh into a tonic chord it would instantly No. 228. Play each lesson until it is perfectly 
become a dominant chord, and the key would be changed. familiar. Observe directions carefully. 
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Fourth Time through the K 
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No. 229. Do not neglect to name the chords and their positions. No. 230. Name by letter, and by tonic, dominant and subdominant. 
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No. 231. The figures 8, or any other figure of the common chord, No. 232. In this lesson make the change from the common chord 
indicate the common chord — just what would be indicated if no to the chord of the seventh, in the last chord but one, with as 


figures were printed. Sometimes used to prevent mistakes. little movement as possible. 
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No. 238, Notice that you have here two chords to one treble note. No, 234, The chord of the seventh always calls for something more. 
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No. 235, To make the changes -viere the figures 8 7 occur, eighth notes must be used. 
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Na. 236, Yen are here to play the chord with each base note, according to the group of figures —the highest figure of course indicating 
wii position — selecting the octave in which voices will most easily sing. It is readily seen that when the treble or highest part 1s 


printed with the base, figures are needed only to indicate the chords, as the treble shows the positions: therefore one or two figures of — 


the common chord, or the absence of them, may indicate the common chord, and simply “7” the chord of the seventh. If the chords 
are merely to accompany voices, it is not necessary, even where a base alone is printed, to indicate the exact position of each chord, and 


the usual mode of few or no figures may be adopted. 
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a4. Exercises for Illustration. 


No. 237, Chords in the left hand, arpeggio and scale forms in the right. Accent the first note of the legato groups. 
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No. 238. Suspensions and Appoggiaturas. 


When one of the tones of a chord is continued into a succeeding chord, where it is not a member, it is there called i 
When such a tone has not been in a preceding chord it is called an appoggiatura. Both suspensions and nh oggiaturas m ay cone 
is, go toa tone of the chord. Appoggiaturas are sometimes represented by small notes, and are of various ff ios of f Bait oc aa 
are appoggiaturas, and which suspensions, in the following lesson? : aia se 
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Foreign Fingering. 


rf Fifth Time through the Xo ys. Chromatic Scale, YF 
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Ro. 939. Chromatic Seale. Diatonic Secale. AS 


eee learning to play this scale correctly, sing it with vowel sounds as well as syllables. Try it also commencing with other tones 
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or subdominant chords. Point to where both chromatic and diatonic tones form the one, and where they form the other. In which is 
the interval a half-step? In which a step? Which do you like best ? 
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Wo. 240. You perceive that these chromatic tones must be either passing notes or appoggiaturas, as none of them belong to tonic, dominant 
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Foreign Fingering. 


96 ‘Fifth Time through the Keys. Chromatic Scale. | 


No. 241, Since there is but one kind of interval in the chromatic scale, there can be really but one chromatic scale—it therefore makes 
Wo difference at what pitch you begin it, or in what key you play or sing it, or with what chords you accompany it. The only difference 
is in the representation or notation, and sometimes in the place of acceuting. You perceive that the chromatic tones here, with a single 
exception, are passing notes, and should be played with a certain degree of quickness to be agreeable. Name the chords that 
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No, 244, Play each lesson piano, mezzo, forte, crescendo and diminuendo, but not too fast. 
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No, 245, Endeavor to have the control and mastery of every note in each lesson. To do this commence slowly 
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Fifth Time througn the Keys. Chromatic 
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e in any key to be a part of the chromatic scale, 
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No. 246. 
No, 247. 
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No. 248. 
No. 251. 
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ag Fifth Time through the Keys. Chromatic Scale. 
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Foreign Fingerin 


Exercise for Daily Practice. 
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No. 255. Observe carefully the accent marks. Do not hold the last note of each run beyond its proper time, 


Allegro. 
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100 Sixth Time through the Keys. Inversions of the Common Chord. 


No. 256. Inversions of the Common Chord (Tonic). 

Before playing this lesson, play the common chord of (, with three for the base note, instead of one, then again with five for the base. 
Observe that C, E and G make the common chord of C in whatever order they are taken. Name the inversions as you play. You observe 
that when the base is one, the chord is not inverted. It is then said to be direct. It is very important that you practice this transposition 
first by fifths, and then by fourths, until you can play the lesson readily, smoothly, and perfectly in any key. It is written out in G, to help 
you in the first step, which is usually the hardest. If you cannot do this work, it will be because you have not taken the previous steps well, 


and you should go back and take them again. 
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No. 257, The same in Arpeggio Form. Transpose into all the keys. Name chords and Inversions as before. 
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Another Arpeggio Form of the same Lesson. 
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No. 258. Inversions of the Common Chord (Dominant and Tonic.) 


is Before playing this on di the different positions of the chord of G, first with three (B) for the base note, then with five (D) 

ming inversions as you play. hile practicing the lesson, name as foll pe i ; 
‘ing th : ows; “Common chord of © direct, common chord of i 

common chord of G first inversion, G second inversion, G first, C direct,” &c. Accustom yourself, also, to nang the chords ca ea 

way: 
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Foreign Fingering. 


Sixth Time through the Keys. Inversions of the Common Chord. 10] 


First Transposition. 
After playing this lesson in all the keys, it will be an excellent plan to give * an (ae form and transpose again. 
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No, 259. Inversions of the Common Chord, (Subdominant, Dominant and Tonic.) 
Before playing this lesson, play the different inversions of the common chord of F in all its positions. This will be more difficult to 
transpose, but should by all means be done, naming the chords as you play. aes ae oe the keys, 
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First Transposition. 
7 this also in arpeggio forms, if an can. 
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No. 260. Remember that the lowest note of a chord is its base, and by that you ascertain whether the chord is direct or inverted, and that 
the highest note, which is the treble, determines its positions. How many different tones can be lowest? As the same number of tones 
can be lowest as highest, why are there ¢Aree positions and but two inversions? 
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Play this base with the upper part of the above lesson after having learned it with the base set to it. ae 
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Then try this. You perceive that the same harmony is used in both of these bases, but that different effects are produced by breaking 


ap the chords into arpeggio groups. 
Foreign Fingering. 
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102 oe Sixth Time through the Keys. Inversions of the Common Chord. 
No, 261. Before commencing each lesson remember that only No. 262, Think what they are in the key before be ginning —it |} 
three chords are onic, dominant and subdominant. will aid in naming ‘ae inversions. 
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Exercises for Daily Practice, 103 


Learn these arpeggios in the order of their numbers. After all are learned, let your daily practice of them begin at the last one and 
play to the first. 
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104 Exercises for Crossing Hands. 


No. LMS oe Steeiy Crossing over - Right 
this lesson the right hand plays the accompaniment, and the left hand the melody. 
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No. 286. Right Hand Crossing over Left. 
In this lesson the left hand plays the accompaniment, and the right hand plays the melody. 
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Exercises for Crossing Hands. 105 


No. #86. Cone! uded. 
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No. 287. Use of the Pedal. 
The right hand ae ays the melody. 
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106 Seventh Time through the Keys. Inversions of the Chord of the Seventh. 


No. 288. Before playing this lesson, play the chord of the seventh of G direct, then with three for the base, then with five, and finally with 
seven; these will be inversions of the chord of the saventh. It is very common to omit three in the right hand when you have it in the 
base, and so of five, and invariably so of seven. You perceive that the chord of the seventh is not a good chord to stop on — it seems un- 
quiet, and, as it were, wants to find a resting place. The tonic chord will always be that resting place, and the going of the chord of the 
seventh to its resting place is called its resolution, Although the chord of the seventh, either direct or inverted, generally goes to the 
tonic chord, the resolution is sometimes to other chords, as will be seen. You perceive that there are three inversions of the chord of the 


ably see that the reason is that there are four different tones in it, while there are but three in the common chord. 
resolves to the first inversion of the common chord on the 


seventh, and you prob 
You will observe that the third inversion of the chord of the seventh always 
tonic. It is so important that these chords be equally familiar to you in all the keys that we ask again that you will not fail to do this 


work of transposition most thoroughly, naming (especially at first) every chord as you play. It will aid you if you will play the chord 0° 


the seventh belonging to each key, in all its forms, before making the transposition. 
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No. 289. The same, with another position, To be transposed into all the keys. 
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No. 290, The same, with other positions. To be transposed into all the keys. 
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No, 292, The same harmonies in another arpeggio form. If you can transpose this lesson, play it also in G, Ac and ED 
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No. 299. 


No. 301. To what inversi 


on of the common chord does the third inversion of the seventh always resolve? 
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108 Seventh Time through | the etl Inversions of the Chord of a Seventh 


No. 302, Each in n you pe e has its own peculia nd or effect. F Learn to x it as s | 1 as possible. 
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No. 303, It is important that you should know these cho n you hear them, as well as when you 
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No. 304, Do you now feel that you are familiar with tonic, dominant and subdominant harmonies, in all their position 
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No. i eae, The Chord of the Ninth. (See page 9.) 
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Accidentals in Representing Key. Modulation. 


=— 


No. 306. Accidentals used in representing a Key. 


‘This lesson, you perceive, is just as much in the key of G as though the sharp had been put at the beginning in the usual way. Notice 
that the sharp makes the line or space on which it occurs stand for a tone half a step higher than it otherwise would, but that this effect only 
continues through the measure. It is easily seen that changing the signification of the line or space, once for all, as is done when the sharp 
is used as a signature, saves time and trouble. 
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No. 307. You see that sharps and flats, when used as accidentals, have not so much power as when eed as signatures, or rather their 
power does not extend so far. In what key is this lesson? Name ie chords. 


No. 309. Modulation. 

You see by this lesson that a piece of music is not necessarily kept in one key throughout, and that modulations may produce pleasant 
variety. You also see that for the short time we are out of the key of C, it is not worth while to change the signature, but it is petite to 
represent the key of G by accidentals. Name the chords by letter, as “common chord of C direct, common chord of C first inversion,” ete. ; 
and also by tonic, dominant and subdominant, as, “tonic direct, tonic first inversion,” etc. In the seventh measure the first and second chords 

are dominant in the key of C, and the third and fourth are Salis in the key of G, 
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Toreign Fingering. 


No. 310. Scale and Arpeggio in A minor. 
What kind of minor scale is represented first? What next? What kind of common chord does the arpeggio make? 
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110 Exercises for Daily Practice, 
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No. 312. Scale and Arpeggio in B minor. 
Learn these scales perfectly in the order of their numbers, then practice them daily until you can play them without notes. 
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No. 313. Scale and Arpeggio in F 4 minor. 
No one can be regarded as having made high attainments in music, who does not know the minor keys nearly as well at least as the major. 
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No. 314. Scale and Arpeggio in C# minor. 
It is observed that the longer we study music, and the better we know it, the more we like the minor with its chords, scales, and pieces. 
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No. 315. Scale and Arpeggio in G# minor. 


Observe that F double sharp is the same tone on the piano as G. Do not confound the character indicating it with the thumb mark. 
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Foreign Fingering. 


Exercises for Daily Practice. llf 
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No. 316. Scale and Arpeggio in E? minor. 
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The minor scales from the signature four sh: arps to the four flats, although not so common as the others, should be tho roughly learned. 
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No. 317. Scale and Arpeggio in B? minor, 


Let us remind you of the importance of learning these scales by heart. Which is harmonic, and which is melodic? (See page 9.) 
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No. 318. Scale and Arpeggio in F minor. 


These like the major scales should have variety of expression, sometimes p, sometimes ff, sometimes cres, and sometimes dim. 
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No. 319. Scale and Arpeggio in C minor. 
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No. 320. Scale and Arpeggio in G minor. 


It is hoped that you will not find the practice of these minor scales so difficult as to tire you of them before they are learned. 
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No, 321. Scale see Arpeggio in D minor. 


Cultivate a taste for minor music, it is indispensable to high attainments in the art. 
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Foreign Fingering. 


-Fighth Time through the Keys, Pieces, Songs and Exercises. 
THE HAPPY GROUP. 


rou perceive that these chromatic tones are passing notes only, and do not cause modulation. Give finish and completeness tc 
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Foreign Fingering. 
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Modulations. Chords, Scales, and Arpeggios, in the Minor Keys. 113 | 


No. 323. Modulation by the Flat Seventh. 


What does the tonic chord in the key of C become by adding B flat to it? In what key is it then dominant ? What other modulation 
takes place? What tones are used that do not cause a modulation ? 
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TRAVEL WALTZ. 


No. 324. 
Transpose this Waltz into the keys of G, D, A, F, Bb, and Ep. You observe that you go at once from the tonic of the key you are in 
to the Gere of the key to which you ee 
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THE VILLAGE GREEN. 


No. 325. 

What key is made by the tones O, D, E, F, G, A and‘B? What key by the tones C, D, EK, F#, G, A and B? What key is this piece 
said to be in? What other key occurs in it? What is the process of going to the key of G here called? Endeavor to see what cnoras the 
arpeggio groups are made of. If you have any difficulty in doing this, condense by striking all at once. 
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No. 226. THE HAPPY RETURN. Joyfulness. 


Make a prelude yourself by playing the first eight measures of the melody with the right hand, and accompaniment of the right chords 
or arpeggios with the left. 


a LL arta aaa 


e = 132. 
a Se SS 
Cd = ace | 
| SS SS 
| 1. How bounds the heart at the sweet words of wel - come, When from a_ far we have come, .... 


the scenes of our fond-est re-mem-brance, And to the dear ones at home. . 


4 


Oh, in our 


Bee are 
Sa ee 


ae 


in our sleep-ing, how dearWere the dreams... . that in 
es eee =e a 
pS Sa 
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—_——__ 2 Friends that have mingled their pray’rs with caressing, 
3 re | Often in days that are past, 


Cling to us now with a fond whisper’d blessing, 
Sweeter than dreaming at last. 
Oh, if this world can hold aught to repay us 


beau-ty and brightness Broughtthe lov’dvis-ion so near. . For all its sorrow and pain, 


ars Tis the hour wreath’d with sunshine and pleasure, 
sat oe ¥ vw a 
— 


Bringing us home once again. 


3 This was the star that eclipsed proud ambition, 

This was the bright hope we kept, 

Deep in our hearts, like a gem in a casket, 
Guarded by love while we slept. 

Always we see on life’s boisterous ocean. 
Sparkling through billows of foam, 

Like the pure fragrant roses of Eden. 
Pictures of welcome at home. 
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No. 327. Toric! ene Dominant Chords in the Key bf A Minor. Major and Minor Thirds. 


Before playing this lesson, play major and minor thirds in various parts of the piano. Be able to tell them by the ear as well as their 
signs by the eye. You observe that the dominant here is a major chord, made so by introducing G sharp whenever the dominant occurs. 
Play the dominant chord, using G instead of G sharp, and see how you like it. Name the chords and their positions, thus: “Common chord 
of A minor, first position ; same; common chord of E major, second position, &c. You can sing while you play — either the upper parts or 
the base. Syllables apply as in ee key of C, la to A, do to C, &e. 
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No. 328. Tonic, Dominant and Subdominant in the Key of A Minor. 


You perceive that the dominant and subdominant in the minor are reckoned from the key-note, just as they are in the major. The 
dominant a fifth, and the subdominant a fourth. You probably perceive that the signature of this key is also the signature of C major. This 
is why the syllables apply the same. Is the subdominant a major or a minor chord? What interval of the common chord decides whether 


it is major or minor? When the third is aie what kind of chord is it? When the third is minor, what? 
rer oso a be _ 
ere - 4 — sei ee He | 
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No. 329. Chord of the Seventh in the Minor. 


You perceive that the chord of the seventh may occur in the dominant of the minor as it does in the major. The tone which makes 
this key differ from that of C major is represented by an accidental, and not in the signature. As G sharp here is, for a good reason, repre- 
sented as an accidental, although really a tone of the key, the syllable is applied as to an accidental. 
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No. 330. Inversions of Chords in the Minor. 


You observe that inversions occur in the minor chord as in the major. The chord of the seventh being always a dominant chord, con- 
sequently always major, does not differ from what you have been playing. It is observed that minor music is not liked at first by most 


learners, but it is equally true that it is liked more and more as cae is made in the knowledge and consequent appreciation of music. 


Pa figs eg PEE t ag gi. 2 
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Foreign eae 


and so a modulation takes place to another key. Where does such a modulation take place in this lesson? Observe that the first 
inversion of the chord of the seventh of D takes place in the fourth measure. 
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No. 382. Inversions of Tonic, Dominant and Subdominant Chords in G Major. Forzando. 


Name the chords and their inversions. Notice how the forzando and the grouping by the legato mark break up the natural accent 
of the measure. 
Moderato. 
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No. 331. When a chromatic tone or accidental is dwelt upon a certain time, its own harmony must be given with it to make it sound well, 
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No. 333. THE GUARDIAN.—( Plaintiveness. ) 
= an Co Migaee 
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1, Art thou watching 
2, Art thou watching 
3. Will thy watch be 


- ver me, my Moth - er, From thythrone a- mong the blest? . . Dost thou guide my wayward footsteps, 
- ver me, my Moth - er, In the cares and toils Of iter ya. Is it thy sweet voice with-in me 
- ver me, my Moth - er, When the day of life Ey CHE 5G Can I put my hand in thine, my 
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Moth - er, In the ways of peace and rest? Is it thy sweet smile that sometimes bright - ens All the 
Moth - er, That I hear a- mid the _ strife? Whenmy sel - fish love to sin al - lures me And I 
Moth - er, When I _ reach’,the mys - tic shore? Wilt thou guide me to the plea-sant wa -_ ters In_ the 
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dark and drear - y road? Is it thy dear lovethatdrawsme up - ward To that pure and bright a - bode? 
sink be-neath its spell, Dost thoucome with heav’n-ly pow’r to save me, And the hosts of e - vil quell? 
fields of liv- ing green? Can I change these soil’d and tat-ter’d gar - ments For those robes so white and clean? 
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No, 334, THE SUNBEAMS OF THE MORNING. 
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No. 335. frania Soman Se Si paotninent Chords in the Key of E Minor. 


i he taste and 
You improve in appreciation only by finishing and perfecting every thing you perform to the utmost, according to t 
knowledge you have. 
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No. 336. Inversions of Tonic, Dominant and Subdominant Chords in D Major. 


Name the chords and their inversions. If your hand is too small to reach all the notes of the most extended chords, omit the lower 


one. Observe carefully the marks of expression. Do all the previous lessons, songs, and pieces belong to you? Have you forgotten, or 
thrown them away ? 


Foreign Fingering. 
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No. 337. DEE HOLIDAY sPARTY. 


Nobody likes vanity and self-conceit. Even vain and conceited people dislike it in others. If you wish your musical performances to 


produce good results, let them be governed by modesty, obligingness and unselfishness —not the appearance of these qualities merely, but the 
reality of them. 
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No. 338. Inversions of Tonic, Dominant and Subdominant Chords in B Minor. 


How would the syllables apply here in singing? What is five in this scale? What is five in this tonic chord? What-is five in the 
dominant? In the subdominant? It is hoped that you understand, as well as perform correctly, everything thus far. What kinds of thirds 
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No. 339. Inversions of Tonic, Dominant and Subdominant Chords in A Major and F¥ Minor. 


You observe that you have short scale forms sometimes in the base, when you have chords in the right hand, Observe which of these 


base notes are the proper bases of the chords, and which are passing notes. 
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A Major. 
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No. 340. THE OLD GUARD. 


Remember that the difficulty of a piece is much increased when you perform it to others. Play only what you are absolutely sure of. 
Name chords, modulations, suspensions and passing notes. 
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Modulations. Chords, Scales, and Arpeggios, in the Minor Keys. 
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No. 341 THE INVITATION TO THE DANCE. ( Gaiety.) 
0. : 


In this piece the principal melody is for the instrument, and the piece will consequently tax your power of doing two things at once, 
Make the fingers and voice independent of each other as far as may be necessary. A male voice should sing an octave higher. 
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O come, love, with me Where the soft sunbeams glance, And jointhe gay group In the song and the dance: 
Each movement of grace  bBringsde-light to the _ eye, Each strain of the song Is a true pleas-ure nigh. 


'p.c.O come then, with me Where the soft sunbeams glance, And jointhe gay group In the song and the dance. 
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- way, then, with sor- row, Bid cares all de - part, Bring nev - er a sha-dow Up _- on the young er 
each thought and ac - tion Let true friendship guide, That e’en in our glad -ness Good - will may pre - side. 
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No. 342. Inversions of Tonic, Dominant and Subdominant Chords in E Major. 


i i i d inversi vassing notes, d&c. 
Keep faithfully, for the present, to the habit of naming chords and inversions, } g ; 
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No. 343, 


Remember that f here does not indicate so great a degree of strength as it would in a maestoso movement, 
Andante con grazia. 
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Modulations. Chords, Scales, and Arpeggios, in the Minor Keys. 
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No. 346. Be as careful in these keys to name and recognize the chords, as in the more common ones. 
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No. 347. Inversions of Tonic, Dominant and Subdomuinant Chords in G# Minor. 


Observe that the double sharp is similar to the character inc ie the thumb. Do not see one for the it 
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- No. 350. Inversions of Tonic, Dominant and Subdominant Chords in se Minor. 
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“Modulations. Chords, Scales, a an nt Arpeggios, in the Minor Keys. 


Wo. 352, Can you tell as readily ae you are in tonic, dominant or subdominant harmony, as when playing in the more usual 129.5 c 
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No. 354. Inversions of Tonic, Dominant and Subdominant Chords in Db Major. 
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No. ek Try to become familiar with the peculiarity of each inversion. Do not neglect to name the chords. 
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No. 356. Inversions of Tonic, Dominant and Subdominant Chords in Bb Minor. 
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No. 357. Inversions of Tonic, Dominant and Subdominant Chords in Ap Major. 


Observe that the time of this is slow. Name the chords. Give the ending as marked, Where do passing notes commence in the base? 


Adagio. 


No, 358. MOONLIGHT ON THE RIPPLING WATER. 


If G flat were added to this signature, what major key would be indicated? Would putting a flat before every G produce the same 
effect? Then what key is the third section of this piece in? It must be a very simple piece of music that will not give pleasure if well per- 
formed. In playing for your friends you will do well to be governed by this principle. Committing to memory such pieces as you can best 
perform is an excellent plan, 
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No. 359. ADALIDA. (Sorrow. ) 


Do not exaggerate those movements of the body which properly accompany the expression of emotion,— ox *ha other hi. sd do not 
cramp yourself with too much restraint,— naturalness and freedom are essential to an effective musical performance. 


Modulations: Chords, Scales, and Arpeggios, in the Mino: Kevs. 
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iD fely le Neath the wil - low’ she is sleep - ing, And the flow-ers bloom the new mound o’er, Ad-a-li - dal! Ad-a- 
2. Neath the wil - low she is sleep - ing, And my wea-ry heart is Jone and sad, Ad-a-li - da! Ad-a- 
3. ’Neath the wil - low’ she is sleep - ing, But I’ll wake my life-work to ful - fil, Ad-a-li - da! Ad -a- 


oe ae 
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li - dal We shallsee thy form onearth no more. Oh! her voice made sweet-est mu - sic, As its 
li - da! Whatis left on earth tomake me glad? Oh! her foot - steps in my path - way, Made the 


li -- da! Can thy spir-it guard and guide me still? Is thy home now with the an - gels, Are they 


eee es 


ad lib. D.C. to first verse. 
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w 
mel-low cadence rose and_ fell; And her eye beamed joy and brightness, On the faith-ful heartshelov’dso well. Ah 
darkest windings gleam with light; And her pure love with me ev - er Gavenewstrength to keep moreneartheright. Ah .. . 
far a-wayfrom us, or near? Do they help us in ourstrug-gles Withthe e - vilsthat be-set us here? Ah . . 
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® These triplets will hardly be sung in exact time because of the difficulty of making a group of three go with a group oftwo. They may be made something like the corespondins 
groups in the prelude. 
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No. 360. Inversions of Tonic, Dominant and Subdominant Chords in F Minor. 
sion as marked, especially the fp which has the effect of fz with p following it. 


Observe that this is very 8 a Give expr 
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No. 361. Inversions of Tonic, Dominant and Subdominant Chords in Eb Major. 
Do not take the time too fast. Remember that maestoso includes a rather marcato style of performance in the fortissimo passages. 
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THE SWALLOWS: FLIGHT OVER THE CAMP. — Concuupen. 
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No. 363. Inversions of Tonic, Dominant and Subdominant Chords in C Minor. 
Apply syllables as if the tones were in ED major. Sing the second part. Try also the third — and the base. 
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No. 364. fiverkions of Tonic, orainenat and Subdominant Chords in BP? Maior! 

sixth to the seventh measure, let the thumb of the right hand slide from the black to the white key without 
The second section of this piece is a little bolder, still it should all be 


In passing from the 
being raised. Remember that andantino includes a gr aceful effect. 


played legato. 
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No. 365. THE BUTTERFLY AMONG THE FLOWERS. 


Thirty-Second Notes. 

You see that instead of modulating by the sharp fourth in this lesson, we go back to the key of E flat for one change, and to save the 
trouble of writing so many accidentals, the signature of this key is used. Although the time is as here indicated by the metronome mark, the 
piece may be a Jiti/e faster if it can be played with ease and elegance. Supply the marks of expression according to your own taste. 


: Tea 
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THE BUTTERFLY. — Concrupep. 
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THE DYING SOLDIER.—(Anguish and Joy.) 
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il SS fear - ful night is clos-ing round. me, One the blood - y field I __ lie; Is_ this 
2. Whatlight is this so strangely gleam - ing? Ah! I~ see the dear old home; Hark! i 
3. A- gain that light so strange is gleam - ing: ant *tis far more glorious now, And 


now creeping o’er me; Must I _ here for - oc ten die? Fath-er! Moth-er! O, the an-guish Of this 
fa-mil-iar voi - ces; And they say, ‘Come, sol - dier, come.’ Fath-er! Moth-er! OO, the sweet-ness Of your 
of dazzling white -ness Seem to rest up - on my oe Fath-er! Moth-er! I am hap- py, For the 


- ful hour to tell; But a - las! no help can reach ; Dear ones all, a long fare - well. 


and ten-der care; But a - las! the vis-ion’s van - i And ’'m go - ing— but not there. 
gelsroundme stand, And I know that they will bear Up-ward to that bets ter land. 
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No. 368, Inversions of Tonic, Dominant and Subdominant Chords in F Major. 


Name chords and inversions as before. Think of the harmony as you play. Adhere to right ye alas and movements. 
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No. 369. PROUDLY FLOATS THE BANNER. 


Name the chords and the inversions. Think of the harmony while you play. Give the right expression, and learn perfectly. 
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PROUDLY FLOATS.— Concuiupep. 


No. 370. Inversions of Tonic, Dominant and Subdominant Chords in D Minor. 
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No. 371. You will remember that the 6 indicates the first inversion, and ¢ the second inversion of the common chord ; also, that $ in- 
dicates the first, 4 the second, and $4 the third inversions of the chord of the seventh. You will also keep in mind that § or the absence of 
ficures indicates the common chord direct; also, that a sharp, flat, or natural alone, or over or under a figure, always refers to the third. 
In naming these chords, describe them quite fully, as, tonic common chord direct, tonic common chord first inversion, &c. When you 
come to the chord of D in the fourth measure, say “dominant in G common chord ;” the next will be tonic in G, but the next being a chord 
of the seventh, will of course be a dominant chord, and by it you return to the key of C. 
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No. 372. Before reminding you of what is told you about ty it will be well to give a tabular view of the full figuring of these chords, 

together with their abbreviations. 

Common chord direct full figuring 8, abbreviation, either figure, or no figures. Chord of the seventh first inversion,$, abbreviation §. 

Common chord first inversion §, abbreviation 6. Chord of the seventh second inversion §, abbreviation 4. 

Common chord second inversion §, abbreviation ¢. Chord of the seventh third inversion §, abbreviation 4. 

Chord of the seventh direct 3? abbreviation 7 = Chord of the ninth direct ig abbreviation 2. 

3 

Now if each base note were fully figured, you could play just as correctly by reckoning the intervals from the base note according to the 

figures — for example where 2 is written, a third, fifth and eighth will give you the common chord direct ; so when 8 is written, a sixth, third 


and eighth will give you the first inversion of the common chord, but, remember that in this way of finding out chords you reckon from the 
written base note, which you know is not always one, as we have been regarding the chords. If therefore you reckon this *¢ from the base note 
you will find you have the second inversion of the chord of the seventh of K, the sharp sixth from the base note being the “major third in the 
| dominant seventh chord of this key. It may be well, also, to remind you that chords are often named from their figuring. The first inver- 
sion of the common chord being called the chord of the sixth, the second inversion the chord of six four, &c. 
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No. 373, Notice that the second chord in the second measure is dominant in the kéy of D major, and that the chords in the fifth measure 


are dominant chords in E minor — when you name these latter say “dominant in the relative minor.” C 

minor Say : an you tell at what ch 
are fairly back into G major ? The natural before the seventh indicates the dominant seventh in ©, and so = go out of the nt hee 
What would a seventh from G be in this key? Would F sharp in the chord of the seventh of G be pleasant? You see then afte the 


natural is placed before the seven here. You will probably have no difficulty in di 1 i i 
common chord of C, being indicated by 2 and elated by tal mekie Mii Sada ere en TERS 
3 3 


No. 374, Remember that the chord of the ninth is formed b 
the base note. At the third measure of this brace, say, 
with all the chords, in all the keys. 
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No. 375, Remember that dashes are substitutes for previous figures or accidentals, and that single figures, like the last (87) mean that 
only one part should move — that the other tones should be held while the 8th and 7th are given. 
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No. 377. What does a natural under the base note signify? What does a natural before the 6 signify? What chord is 4 the full figuring 
of? You perceive that the change from the major to the minor, and vice versa in the same lesson, is easily made. 
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No. 378. What tone is a seventh from E flat according to this signature? What tones are necessary to make the chord of the seventh of 
E flat (the dominant seventh in the key of A flat)? You perceive by this why the flat is placed before the 7 here in the last 
measure but one. 
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Wo. 379, You observe that when a base note is not figured, and yet cannot be the base of the common chord, it must be a passing note. 
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No. 381. ETUDES PROGRESSIVES. (The Woodland Ramble.) 


Name the chords of which these arpeggios are formed. Also the modulations that take place. Give the leggiero and othey expressioa 
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as perfectly as possible. 
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No. 382. THE BROOK. 
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I move 3 sweet for-get-me-nots That 
I lin-ger near my shingly bars, I 


1. I steal by lawns and gras - sy plots, I slide by ha-~zel covers; 
2. I mur-mur un - der moon and stars, In brambly wil der - nesses; 
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No. 383. Various Arpeggios of the Common Chord. 

Play the following lessons according to this model, which is No. 383 printed in full, that is, play with both hands, making a part for the 
left hand an octave below the right,— the fingering for the left hand will be found under the music. Play each measure three times, and then 
a longer tone on the note with which you commenced, to make the rhythmical section complete, and to end well. Make the fingers work as 
independently of the hand as possible. Accent the first tone of each group. 

(No. 383 as it is to be played.) 
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No. 403. ETUDES PROGRESSIVES. —— Sprites of Sneddon al Sneha 
You perceive that the movement which produces an agitated and disturbed effect in the minor is simply gay and lively in the relative 


major. 
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No. 404. ETUDES PROGRESSIVES. — The Sighing of the Breeze. 
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THE SIGHING OF THE BREEZE.— Conciupep. 
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No. 405. ETUDES PROGRESSIVES. (The Spinning Wheel Song.) 
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No. 413. ETUDES PROGRESSIVES. —»sounds from. the Chapel. 


Keep the melody as connected as possible, and strike the accompaniment neatly. Think while you play whether you are in major or 
| 


minor, also whether you are in tonic, dominant or subdominant. If your piano is well in tune, and more especially if it sustains or vibrates 
well you should derive considerable pleasure from the effort to make the melody sound like a voice. There is no objection to your adding 
your voice here sometimes, making use of “ah,” or the syllables la, si, do, &c. 
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No. 414. 
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No. 415. ETUDES PROGRESSIVES. Flashes on the Evening Cloud. 


This étude is characterized by delicacy rather than power. Notice the repeat of two measures. It is necessary to the correct rhythmic 


form. 
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ETUDES PROGRESSIVES.—Kitty by the Fireside. 
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No. 418. This exercise is regarded by some of the best teachers living, as second to none in importance. Play each scale major and minor, 
accenting in the four ways here given. You will now perceive the absolute necessity of knowing all the scales and their fingering by heart; 
but this we hope is accomplished. Play the unaccented notes lightly, ‘that the accented ones may be prominent. In these exercises al 


the power should come from the fingers: do not let the wrist and forearm help the accent. Adhere to the right fingering. 


3 
Poreign Fingering. 


Instrumental Exercises for Daily Practice. . 15] 


No. 421. Remember that the first note of each group snould have a clear, prompt accent given with the right finger, and the others should 
be rather light. You should now know all the scales by heart, that you may transpose readily. 


No. 422. Transpose this also into all the keys, major and minor, observing carefully the fingering of each scale. If you have been 
thorough in all the preceding lessons, it is believed that you will accomplish this transposing with only a moderate amount of effort. If 


you have not, it will be formidable. 
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ETUDES PROGRESSIVES. Sadness, Hope, Joy. 
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ETUDES PROGRESSIVES.—The Return of the Regiment. 
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No. 430. ETUDES PROGRESSIVES.— The Wind among the Forest Trees. 


A certain degree of velocity will be necessary here to produce the right effect, but the commencement of the practice should be, as in 
all cases, slow, distinct and perfect. While practicing this étude let the memory call to mind the various fitful sounds of the wind in the 
forest, and let the imagination clothe the music with a corresponding expression. Work at this left hand part until you can play it perfectly. 
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No. 431. BREAK, BREAK, BREAK. 
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This has been well called by some authors Tur Grand PRacTicE OF T 
especially if they include the various accents. You have here the model of each key, 
should these technics form daily exercises until they are mastered, but they should be continue 
h to have the fingering perfect, and touch clear and neat. 
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Instrumental Exercises for Daily Practice. 


No. 444, Play this through all the keys, transposing by fourths. You observe that the same fingering is used in each ascending group in 
the right hand, and reversing the same in descending. So in the left. Adhere to this fingering in all the keys. 
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Transpose into all the keys, major and minor. It is necessary to know the fingering by heart. 
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Certainty. 


ETUDES PROGRESSIVES.— Apprehension, Suspense, 


No. 454. 
Remember that before you can give your imagination free play in any music the mechanical part of the work must be well done. Time, 
ly athought. Into how many keys does the lesson go? 


fingering, accents, dc., must be so mastered that you seem to give them scarce 
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Ftudes, Songs, Scales, Arpeggios, and Exercises, Major, 


ETUDES PROGRESSIVES.— Dance of the Rustic Masqueraders. 
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Wo. 457. ETUDES PROGRESSIVES.— The Sparkling Stream. 


The benefit to be derived from this étude will be found in playing the runs very rapidly, evenly, and legato. See that the wrist is kept 
still. Play the accompanying chords staccato. | : : 
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No. 458, ETUDES PROGRESSIVES.—The Chase of the Chamois. 


These études will be interesting only as they are thoroughly played, and their meaning fully brought out ; many pieces are pronounced 


uninteresting simply because they are not understood, or are not well played. 
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THE CHASE OF THE CHAMOIS. — Concnupen. 
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Ftudes, Songs, Scales, Arpeggios, and Exercises, Major, Minor and Chromatic, 
COMMENCEMENT DAY.—Concuupep. 
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Adalida (song) - - : 
Apprehension, Suspense, Certainty - 
Ax Suisse (four hands) - - 


Baaish your Sadness (song) - : 
Break, Break, Break (song) 2 
Chromatic Scale - 2 2 


Commencement Day - 
Dance of the rustic Masqueraders 


Duzrts — 
First. - ° - - 
Second - ° : - 
Third - - : : 
Fourth - ° - - 
Fifth - ° ° 
Sixth - ° ° - 
Seventh - : - 
Eighth - - - > 
Ninth ~ ° 
Tenth < 
Eleventh 
Twelfth - - - 
Thirteenth 
Fourteenth ° - - 
Fifteenth = - - ° 
Sixteenth - . - 

Flashes on the Evening Cloud - 


Gaily the bright wings (song) - 


Gallopade (four hands) - . 
Galop (four hands) - Ss aA 
Harmony - = 5 


I love the gleams of sunlight (song) 
Kitty by the fireside - 


Look away to the fields (song) : 
Love wakes and weeps (song) - 


Merrily over the waters (song) “ 
Moonlight on the rippling waters 


Night’s shades no longer (song) : 
O music, sweet music (song) = - 


Jver the meadows (song) - - 
D how sweet (song) = - : 
Proudly floats the banner - . 
Quickstep (four hands) - : 
Raindrops are falling (song) = 
Redowa (fourhands) = 
heturning home - 2 . 
Sadness, Hope, Joy = A 


Scale and Arpeggio, Major, one octave 
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Page. 
- 129 Scale and Arpeggio, Major, two octaves 
- 160 | Scale and Arpeggio, Minor, two octaves + 
89 | Sing, brothers, sing (song) . - 
: 31 | Sitting round the Hearth-stone (song) - 
- 156 | Softly the shades (song) - : 
3 95 Sounds from the chapel - - - 
~ 165 | Souvenir (four hands) - . AS; - 
, | Sprites of Shadow and Sunshine - 
; 162 | cviftly o'er the tide (song) : 
The Brook (song) - - - 
- 22.) The Brooklet (song) - 6 - 
: a The Butterfly among the flowers = 
- 26 | The Chase of the Chamois - : 
“z a |The Contest - - - - 
32 | The Dying Soldier (song) - ° 
. 36 | Phe Forest (song)  - - - 
> 40 | Phe Guardian (song) - . - 
: me | The Happy Group - - - 
3 The Happy Return (song) - - 
: 72 | The Hillside (song) - : : 
- 14) he Holiday Party — - : , 
z 16 | Phe Invitation to the Dance (song) - 
82 | The Leafy Dell (song) - - : 
‘ 84 | ‘The Little River (song) - - 
Seo he Oldl Gian tees make es 
x 89 | The Orchard (song) - a 2 
- 147 | The return of the Regiment - - 
- 62 | The sighing of the breeze - - 
- 70 | The Silver Lake (song) - - ° 
- » 82] The Smiling Land (song) - - 
< 65 | The Sparkling Stream - = : 
3 gg | The Spinning-wheel song - : 
148 The Sunbeams of the Morning - ° 
The Swallow’s flight over the camp - 
ss 56 | The Vale (song) - - - s 
- 146| The Village Green - - = 
- 41 | The Willow by the river - - = 
- 128 The Wind among the forest trees - 
- 50 | The Woodland (song) - - ; 
7 21 | The Woodland ramble - 5 
: 96 | Thorough Base - : : . 
-  58/| Three Friend’s Sleigh Ride - - : 
134 | Three Friend’s Waltz - - os - 
72 & 84 ne ial - - : A 
ransposition - - - ° 
i 57) Trio : - , - 
‘ 76 | Two Friend’s Polka . : é 
322 Waltz (four hands) - : L 
- 152 | Welcome hour of song - - . 
60 | Where sweetest flowers grow (song)- - 
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ma LITTLE BOOKS 


Much Importance. 


Rules and Reasons for Correct Beis 


DON’T: 3 Geo. F. Roor. * ae ae i A 


\ Applied te certain terms in musical theor ind seem to ne | 
ing: * A Manual for Teachers and Students. the apr ds tc be incorrectly used or defined. * TQS gh 
By Ernst Hep. | Price, 25 cents. Ee cabal hae a 
The importance of correct BreCn nS | of scales is ne iden 
acknowledeed. Its mastery implies a yast amount of conscien- 
tious and pati ent labor on the part of teacher and pupil. ( Rudiments of Music: a 
“I think your plan as to concise direction of scale-fingering Practical Course of Instruction in the Art of P'Singing hy 
is an extremely good one,and you have embraced a good deal i in by Note. Prepared by J. R. MurRRAY. a i 
a small compass.” —Dr. W. Mason. F Teachers, classes, and individuals who do not ca 
i Price, 25 cents. a large and expensive book just for the sake of the E 
, devoted to the ‘‘elements,”’ will find in the above 
Children’ s Voices: ‘How Harmed and How Helped. work everything necessary for a complete understan 
By Miss Emitizx CurisTINA CurTIs. art of reading and Oe ae “0 cents. anata 
In the education of a child, music may exert a vied 9 ay eee 
influence—an influence reaching beyond the mere knowledge ' 
of the science itself and Beeieines tauee or less the child’s The True Musical Dictionary: 
whole nature, physical, mer.tal and moral. When proper at- An invaluable little book, containing all ee musical : 
tention is given to the. voice, to posture and to correct breath- ETE definition, etc., now in common use. It cot! ales 
ing, the beneficial effects of singing upon: the ph ystcal health what you want, and no more. Can easily be carr 
are considerable. Therefore lot’ ali children sing. pocket. aie Price, 25 cents. os oer rs 
. an aid in menéa/ discipline and the training of the eye, ; Be rast nt m 
sight singing is valuable in the same way that mathematics an y Ni, ner 
all tte Bags f form are useful. Great ple es ake of mind and } The Art of Hymn-Tune Playing: of Interest 
quickness of sight are required for this study, and these are Organists, Present or Prospectiv. K a0 
sure to hel, the child. in his other studies, Therefore let all By A. H.Hamittoxn. 
bs hildren vec. nusic. A manual of helps and hints for the teacher. 
a This book is based upon the theory that instruction in ium of concise and simple instructions fo 
aes music should deal with tones before dealing with the summary of valuable suggestions to al! players of hy: 
notes which wu vcly represent those tones. While, therefore, This little work is truly great. It hasa rel 
at sketches briefly the outlines of 2 comprehensive vocal educa- reputation, and the reviews and opinions ve 
_ tion, it treats first anu fully of the subject of voice culture. sincere indorsements of organists and tea 
; Price, 50 cents. ined the work. — Price, 25 cents 
A Manual of Modulation: By Wy, Kanes: i 
_ A most valuable little work, containing concise and simple The True Piano-Tuner: ‘Containi 
instructions in the art of cons structing correct and pleasing tions for Tuning and Regulating Pianos. 
modulations from one key to any other. This useful little buok will be welcomed by all in 
‘The number of those who have the time and opportunity } amateurs who wish to know more about the. struct re a 
to study the theory of music is few, yet many are anxious to / of their instruments. Price, 25 cents. Serena a 
have a good knowledge of modulation. The object of this cede 
manual is to supply that know ledge, and only such instruction 
is given as the author deemed necessary for that TPBepore: Famous Viotinists : By The C. eee 
Price, 25 cents. Short sketches of some of the most celebrated oO! 
tuosi, Useful for reference, and interesting ‘to rea 
Organ Voicing and Tuning: Price, 25 cenis. 
-Every organist should understand the mechanism of his ? 
instrument sufficiently well to be able to tune and regulate a | Great German Composers: : A Chay 
note hereand there. With this knowledge much trouble and [| | Edition of Short and interesting Mem 
annoyance may be avoided. and maay small irregularities can More Eminent Composers. - 
be remedied at once, which otherwise might run on until some A valuable, convenient and alee ear eo iat 
real injurv to the instrument resulted ©. readers; a perfect compendium of information c The 
The inconvenience of a total lack of knowledge of organ most eminent musicians and their works 
construction is especially felt in smal! sized towns, because, if f cotitains inspiring sketches of the followin 5 ce 
-he expense incident to sending for a tuner and repairer is not their works; Bach, Handel, Glick, Haydn Ps 
» an item for consideration, the delay oftenis. A little study of | Weber. Schubert. Mendelssohn aud Sch tat = 
the mechanical ,arts of an organ is enough to fit an organist ‘ y Price, 30 cents. _ A 
to set to rights ‘all ordinary mishaps that may occur to the 73 a Ai 
_ instrument under his control. 4 
This little work was written by a practical organ maker ) Jtdbits of Musical History : ® 
especially as a guide tu amateurs, and to supply the informa- A collection of short sketches of celebrated 
tion needed by organists. ) 


their ee and other items of musical interest, ; 
2 Price, 25 vents. Price, 25 cents. ‘ae 
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